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OR, SAVIN! 


The  court  room  was  in  an  uproar.  Fred  had  sprung  to  his  feet,  and  grasped  the  bomb  which 
the  insane  lawyer  was  about  to  hurl  at  Judge  Fearnot.  Fred  was  risking  his 
life,  but  he  was  determined  to  save  his  father. 
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FRED  FEARNOT  RISKING  HIS  LIFE 

OR,  SAVING  HIS  FATHER  FROM  RUIN 


By  HAL  STANDISII 


CHAPTER  I. — Dealing  With  Crooks. 

Fred  Fearnot  found  that  there  was  enough  to 
attend  to  in  New  York  for  a  time  to  keep  him 
busy,  so  he  gave  up  all  plans  to  journey  else¬ 
where.  He  had  thought  of  taking  a  trip  West, 
but  he  decided^at  last  to  remain  at  home  for  a 
while.  There  was  an  important  reason  for  this. 
Judge  Fearnot,  his  father,  came  home  one  even¬ 
ing  in  a  very  much  excited  state  of  mind.  He 
had  been  hearing  a  certain  civil  case  which  in¬ 
volved  the  large  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  A  well-known  usurer  and  money  lender 
on  the  East  Side,  named  Rubinsky,  had  sued  a 
man  named  Carey  for  that  sum  as  damages  in 
an  action  of  contract. 

The  money  lender,  Rubinsky,  had  loaned  Carey, 
who  was  a  builder,  a  sum  of  money  to  help  in 
building  a  tenement.  The  building  had  collapsed, 
and  Carey  found  himself  with  a  number  of  dam¬ 
age  suits  against  him  which  would  beggar  him. 
The  people  who  lost  property  in  the  ruins  of  the 
building  were  bound  to  make  Carey  pay  for  their 
losses.  This  had  caught  the  unfortunate  Carey, 
and  he  was  not  of  course  able  to  meet  his  pay¬ 
ments.  He  had  tried  to  get  Rubinsky  to  extend 
his  notes,  but  the  shrewd  money  lender  would 
not  do  so. 

It  meant  financial  ruin  for  Carey,  anyway,  but 
he  was  so  sore  at  Rubinsky  that  he  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  would  try  to  evade  the  payment 
of  the  loan.  But  the  wily  money  lender  had  se¬ 
cured  himself  on  the  land,  and  Carey  was  not 
able  to  evade  the  payment.  The  suit  was  in  court 
several  days  and  it  was  bitterly  contested. 

There  was  a  lawyer  named  Austin,  who  was 
counsel  for  Carey,  and  he  tried  hard  to  win  the 
decision  for  his  client.  In  fact,  when  Judge 
Fearnot  was  compelled  to  rule  in  favor  of  Rubin¬ 
sky  on  points  of  law,  the  lawyer,  Austin,  rose  up 
and  denounced  Judge  Fearnot  as  partial.  This 
was  contempt  of  court,  so  Judge  Fearnot  fined 
him  for  it.  When  the  session  was  ended  and  the 
case  was  settled  by  Carey  making  terms  of  pay¬ 
ment  with  Rubinsky,  the  hour  of  closing  was 
reached,  and  Judge  Fearnot  arose  to  take  his 
leave.  As  he  was  passing  out  of  the  courtroom, 
Austin  came  up  to  him  and  hissed: 

“Fearnot,  you  decided  against  me  out  of  spite. 


There  was  no  good  reason  why  you  should  not 
have  found  for  the  defendant.  I  will  not  forget 
it  and  I  will  get  square  with  you.” 

As  it  was  after  court  hours,  Judge  Fearnot 
could  not  hold  him  for  contempt,  though  he  could 
have  charged  him  with  threatening.  But  he 
passed  by  and  left  Austin  by  himself. 

“I  felt  sorry  for  Carey,”  said  Judge  Fearnot, 
“but  there  was  the  law  and  the  evidence.  The 
judge  cannot  make  the  law  to  suit  him  and  he 
is  sure  to  get  the  blame  if  the  decision  does 
not  suit.  There  was  no  other  way,  but  to  find, 
as  I  did,  and  the  money  was  due  Rubinsky,  des¬ 
pite  the  fact  that  it  was  extortionate.  That  is 
so  little  considered  that  it  is  a  wonder  these 
money  lenders  do  not  get  all  the  money  in  the 
country.  Carey  would  have  lost  his  property, 
anyway,  even  if  it  had  not  collapsed,  for  he  could 
not  have  made  enough  profit  out  of  it  to  pay 
Rubinsky.” 

“Father,”  said  Fred,  “why  should  you  care? 
You  did  the  right  thing,  and  that  is  all  that 
could  be  expected  of  you.” 

“I  know,  my  son,  but  this  will  not  be  the  end 
of  it  all.  I  happen  to  know  that  Carey  is  at 
the  head  of  a  big  political  gang  on  the  East  Side. 
He  will  feel  sure  that  I  had  a  purpose  in  giving 
the  decision  against  him,  for  some  people  think 
that  a  judge  can  make  any  sort  of  an  evasion 
of  the  law  that  he  chooses  to  meet  their  views. 
But  I  am  not  that  kind  of  a  judge.  They  will 
now  pool  their  issues  and  try  to  do  me  harm.” 

“Do  you  mean  physical  harm,  dad?” 

“It  is.  possible,  but  it  would  be  more  likely 
harm  in  a  political  way.  It  is  a  poor  world  for 
an  honest  man,  nowadays.” 

Fred  felt  his  inner  self  rise  with  indignation. 
He  knew  his  father  for  an  honest  man,  and  he 
could  not  bear  to  think  of  anyone  casting  asper¬ 
sions  on  his  character. 

“You  see,”  added  Judge  Fearnot, “  this  man 
Rubinsky  is  hated  most  cordially  on  the  East 
Side,  and  they  will  all  think  that  he  came  to  me 
with  money  and  bought  me  up.  Do  you  see?” 

“The  scoundrels!”  exclaimed  Fred,  with  flash¬ 
ing  eyes.  “I  would  let  them  know  that  they  had 
better  not  make  any  such  intimation  as  that.” 

Fred’s  father  smiled  at  the  earnestness  of  his 
son. 
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“That  would  do  no  good,  Fred.  It  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  that  will  have  to  he  left  to  adjust  itself.” 

“But  I  would  not  submit  to  have  my  honor 
attacked.” 

“If  they  do  no  worse  than  that,  Fred,  I  shall 
get  off  luckily.  It  is  a  hard  place  for  a  man, 
nowadays,  on  the  bench  or  in  public  office.  There 
is  so  much  duplicity  and  rascality.  It  is  almost 
impossible  for  a  man  to  escape  the  taint.” 

Fred  did  some  serious  thinking  over  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and  for  a  couple  of  days  he  could  not  get 
the  story  out  of  his  mind.  He  saw  that  it  would 
be  a  very  likely  thing  for  the  followers  of  Carey, 
the  bankrupt  contractor,  to  charge  Judge  Fear- 
not  with  the  ruin  of  the  unfortunate  contractor. 
That  would  mean  a  spirit  of  revenge,  and  there 
would  be  every  effort  made  to  gain  it.  Really, 
Judge  Fearnot  was  in  danger.  The  lawless  gang 
that  backed  Austin  and  Carey  would  not  hesitate 
to  lie  in  wait  for  the  judge  and  do  him  up.  As 
Fred  thought  of  it,  his  blood  ran  cold. 

It  happened  that  one  evening  after  that,  Judge 
Fearnot  was  at  his  door,  having  just  got  out  of 
a  cab,  there  was  a  shot  from  across  the  street 
and  a  bullet  cut  the  rim  of  his  hat.  The  mis¬ 
creant  who  fired  the  shot  could  not  be  found. 
That  was  enough  for  Fred.  When,  a  day  or  two 
later,  several  threatening  letters  came  to  the 
house,  he  declared  that  he  was  going  to  place 
the  matter  in  the  hands  of  detectives. 

Mrs.  Fearnot  was  almost  on  the  verge  of 
nervous  prostration.  She  feared  for  the  judge, 
and  many  of  his  friends  thought  that  detectives 
ought  to  be  put  on  the  case.  At  first  the  judge 
objected  to  this,  but  at  last  he  consented.  For 
some  time  the  detecives  worked  on  the  matter, 
but  they  could  not  get  any  trace  of  the  would- 
be  assassins,  and  the  matter  grew  cold.  But 
Fred  had  no  idea  of  giving  it  up  and  he  took 
it  up  himself. 

He  paid  a  visit  to  the  East  Side  and  investi¬ 
gated  the  affairs  of  Carey.  He  found  that  the 
contractor  had  many  friends  among  the  class  of 
ward  heelers  that  haunted  the  locality.  .They 
were  all  bitter  against  Rubin  sky  and  his  faction. 
But  the  pettifogging  lawyer,  Austin,  was  the 
one  who  was  responsible  for  the  agitation  against 
Judge  Fearnot.  He  was  doing  all  that  he  could 
to  stir  up  hatred  and  spite  against  the  judge. 
Fred  got  a  line  on  all  these  characters.  He  saw 
that  there  was  great  danger  of  personal  harm 
being  done  his  father.  But  this  was  not  all.  A 
very  powerful  leader  in  that  part  of  the  big  city, 
named  Morrissey,  was  in  the  sympathy  of  Carey, 
and  he  had  declared  that  he  would  do  all  in  his 
power  to  have  Judge  Fearnot  impeached  and 
taken  from  his  seat  on  the  bench. 

It  jooked  very  much  as  if  there  was  danger 
of  ruin  and  personal  injury,  and  Fred  found 
his  hands  full  at  once.  He  had  not  heard  from 
his  old  chum,  Terry  Olcott,  for  some  days,  and 
now  he  wrote  him  at  Fredonia  to  come  down  as 
soon  as  he  could,  saying: 

“Terry,  there  is  going  to  be  trouble  here. 
Father  is  involved  in  a  row  with  some  bad  char¬ 
acters  and  they  have  made  up  a  plot  to  ruin  him 
and,  I  fear,  do  him  physical  harm.  It  means 
that  I  will  have  my  hands  full  trying  to  break 
up  the  plot.  Come  down  and  help  me  out.” 


Fred  felt  sure  that  Terry  would  at  once  come 
to  New  York  and  he  would  be  glad  to  see  his 
chum.  But,  in  the  meantime,  Fred  became  in¬ 
volved  in  some  adventures  that  were  thrilling 
enough.  The  detectives  did  not  seem  to  be  able 
to  get  any  clue  as  to  the  identity  of  the  strange 
men  who  dogged  the  footsteps  of  Judge  Fear¬ 
not  after  dark  and  who  fired  at  him.  Fred  was 
determined  to  do  this  himself.  He  accordingly 
went  out  in  the  evening  and  watched  the  house, 
and  one  night  he  saw  a  couple  of  men,  who  looked 
like  crooks,  creep  into  the  area  and  try  the  base¬ 
ment  window.  Judge  Fearnot  was  out  to  the 
club  and  had  not  come  home.  It  was  very  near 
the  time  for  him,  and  Fred  was  in  the  shadows 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  watching  the 
house. 

“Well,  well!”  he  muttered,  as  he  saw  the  two 
men,  “I  guess  that  means  trouble.  I  wonder  if 
they  really  mean  to  try  to  get  into  the  house,  or 
are  they  lying  in  wait  for  dad?” 

Fred  watched  them  closely,  but  at  last  the  two 
crooks  came  out  of  the  area  and  looked  up  and 
down  the  street  and  walked  away.  Fred  instantly 
followed  them.  They  went  as  far  as  the  next 
street,  and  there  they  went  into  a  drinking 
saloon.  Fred  stood  outside  and  waited  for  them 
to  come  out.  It  was  a  long  time  before  they 
emerged,  and  then  one  of  them  was  a  little  un¬ 
steady  in  his  walk.  They  made  their  way  to  the 
corner  and  stopped  not  ten  feet  from  where  Fred 
was  crouching  in  the  shadows  of  a  doorway. 

“Say,  Jim,”  said  one  of  them  in  a  husky  voice, 
“I  wonder  if  the  old  cuss  will  come  along  this 
way?  I  am  tired  of  waiting.” 

“I  think  that  last  glass  of  whisky  was  too  much 
for  you,  Bill,”  said  the  other  crook.  “You  will 
be  asleep  if  you  are  not  careful.  Keep  up,  for 
goodness  sake,  for  we  want  to  get  him  to-night.” 

Fred  felt  thrilled  greatly,  for  he  knew  well 
what  the  men  meant.  They  were  talking  about 
his  father  and  they  meant  to  lay  for  him  and 
do  him  harm.  But  Fred’s  blood  surged  through 
hbLveins  with  fierce  heat. 

“I  will  fix  them!”  he  gritted.  “They  will  get 
into  trouble  all  right!  Just  wait!” 

For  a  moment  he  had  it  in  his  mind  to  find  a 
policeman  and  have  the  two  thugs  arrested.  But 
on  second  thought  he  had  no  evidence  to  do  such 
a  thing  as  that.  It  would  be  better  to  wait  -and 
catch  them  at  their  ,  game.  But  Fred  knew  the 
risk  of  that  all  right.  However,  the-dime  was  at 
hand  for  Judge  Fearnot  to  return.  He  had  gone 
to  a  club  only  a  little  way  up  the  avenue,  and  he 
would  be  sure  to  walk  that  short  distance.  The 
judge  would  have  scorned  taking  a  cab  for  the 
sake  of  safety,  for  he  was  not  one  of  the  timid 
kind.  Fred  waited  and  watched,  with  his  nerves 
on  the  alert. 

The  two  crooks  stood  right  at  the  corner  where 
the  judge  had  to  pass.  There  had  been  no 
one  passing,  strange  to  say,  all  that  time.  Some 
distance  away  a  policeman  passed  the  corner, 
but  he  did  not  come  that  way.  If  he  had,  Fred 
would  not  have  been  able  to  appeal  to  him  with 
any  good  reason,  for  he  could  not  establish  any 
charge  against  the  villains.  But,  suddenly,  as 
the  two  crooks  were  waiting,  there  was  seen  a 
tall  and  distinguished  figure  coming  down  the 
avenue. 

“It  is  dad!”  muttered  Fred.  V 
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.  The  two  crooks  crouched  in  the  gloom.  One 
of  them  had  a  club  in  his  hand  and  Fred  felt  a 
chill  as  he  realized  what  that  meant.  But  he 
crept  closer  behind  the  pair,  and  just  then  Judge 
Fearnot  reached  the  corner.  Out  darted  one  of 
the  men,  but  as  he  did  so  Fred  was  right  after 
him. 

“Jump,  dad,  jump!  Look  out  for  him!”  shouted 
Fred. 

Judge  Fearnot  was  a  man  of  quick  wit  and 
action.  He  had  seen  Fred  and  the  crook  at 
the  same  moment  and  he  was  like  lightning  in  his 
actions.  He  sprung  back  and  dodged  the  blow 
aimed  at  him.  The  next  moment  Fred  was  uoon 
the  would-be  assassin  like  a  thunderbolt.  The 
other  crook  saw  the  purpose  of  Fred  and,  seeing 
that  there  was  no  one  else  around,  he  made  a 
dash  to  help  his  pal.  It  might  have  been  fatal 
for  Fred,  for  the  villain  was  behind  him,  but 
Judge  Fearnot  acted  like  lightning.  He  raised 
the  cane  he  carried  and  brought  it  down  on  the 
fellow.  It  stretched  him  on  the  sidewalk,  and 
the  other  crook  was  now  rendered  helpless  by 
Fred,  who  struck  him  a  terrible  blow  on  the  jaw 
that  laid  him  out  half  unconscious.  Fred  turned 
to  see  that  his  father  had  disabled  the  other 
crook,  and  he  gave  a  yell  of  triumph. 

“Well,  well,  we  have  done  it,  dad!”  he  shouted. 
“I  guess  that  you  can  do  a  bit  of  self-defence 
still.” 

“If  I  had  not,  my  boy,  it  would  have  been 
tough  for  you,  for  that  fellow  was  right  upon 
you,”  said  the  judge. 

“Fine!  I  guess  that  we  will  now  know  some¬ 
thing  of  what  it  all  means.  They  will  be  forced 
to  make  confession.  I  will  have  them  put  through 
the  third  degree.” 

But  the  fellow  whom  Judge  Fearnot  had  hit* 
was  evidently  feigning,  for  without  the  slightest 
warning,  he  arose  and  darted  away  into  the  gloom 
before  Fred  could  stop  him.  Just  then,  the 
policeman  up  the  street  had  seen  the  trouble,  and 
he  came  running  up.  The  fellow,  who  lay  half 
unconscious,  was  at  once  arrested.  The  police¬ 
man  asked  Fred  what  it  meant.  Fred  explained 
it  as  well  as  he  could. 

“All  right,  sir,”  said  the  officer.  “I  will  take 
him  in,  and  you  can  come  over  and  prefer  charges 
against  "him.” 

“I  will  do  that,”  said  Fred,  “but  you  will  wait 
until  my  father  is  safe  in  the  house.” 
r  “I  will  go  with  you,  Fred,”  said  Judge  Fearnot. 

“No,  you  will  not.  It  is  not  necessary.  I  will 
return  soon.” 

So  Judge  Fearnot  went  into  the  house  and 
Fred  now  accompanied  the  officer  with  the  pris¬ 
oner,  who  had  recovered.  They  walked  toward 
the  police  station  on  the  next  block.  The  man 
was  now  conscious^  and  understood  his  position. 
He  at  once  spoke  up : 

“Boss,  what  are  you  arresting  me  for?” 

“I  hardlv  see  why  you  should  ask  that  question. 
You  know  well  enough  that  you  were  hired  to 
waylay  Judge  Fearnot  and  kill  him.” 

“That  is  not  so.  I  do  not  know  who  the  old 
fellow  is.” 

Fred  knew  that  the  crook  was  lying,  and  he 
said: 

“That  will  not  save  you.  A  confession  will 
be  the  only  thing.  If  you  make  that  complete 
we  will  consider  your  case.” 


The  crook  became  sullen  and  would  say  no 
more.  But  in  due  time  they  reached  the  police 
station,  and  then  the  sergeant  heard  the  com¬ 
plain  and  consigned  his  man  to  a  cell  to  wait 
for  the  morrow.  He  asked  Fred  if  he  would  be 
around  to  prefer  a  charge. 

“I  will  be  here  to-morrow  morning,  Sergeant,” 
answered  Fred.  “Ydu  can  be  sure  of  that.  This 
man  is  keeping  back  some  important  -informa¬ 
tion,  but  after  he  has  visited  headquarters  he  will 
perhaps  be  willing  to  talk.” 

“Oh,  I  know  what  you  mean!”  sneered  the 
crook.  “You  will  put  me  through  the  third  de¬ 
gree.  But  I  can  tell  you  that  it  will  not  make 
a  bit  of  difference.  I  have  been  through  the 
same  thing  before.” 

The  sergeant  gave  a  start. 

“I  have  seen  this  chap  before,”  he  said.  “I 
know  him  now.  He  is  Bill  Henry,  the  second- 
story  man.  He  is  only  out  of  Sing  Sing  four 
months.” 

“That  is.  right,  Sergeant,”  said  Henry,  “but  I 
am  not  going  back  there.  If  you  get  a  charge 
against  a  man  once  you  wili  always  hold  it 
against  him.  There  is  no  chance  for  the  poor 
convict.” 

But  Henry  was  convicted  to  a  jail  cell.  As 
he  was  taken  to  it  he,  however,  seemed  to  relent 
and  called  for  Fred. 

“Boss,  are  you  going  to  send  me  up  again?” 

“I  certainly  will,  unless  you  are  willing  to 
make  confession  that  will  enable  us  to  locate 
the  gang  hired  by  Carey  and  others  to  kill  my 
father.” 

The  crook  looked  at  Fred  keenly. 

“Don’t  you  see  that  I  cannot  do  that.” 

“Why,  may  I  ask?” 

“Because,  if  it  was  true,  there  would  be  a 
gang  that  ymuld  do  me  up  afterwards.  The 
Carey  people  would  not  allow  me  to  live  ten 
days.  There  is  no  chance  for  a  man  'who  plays 
it  low  down.” 

Fred  saw  the  point  and  he  knew  that  this  was 
true.  But  he  added  : 

“You  can  confess  and  we  will  jug  the  whole 
lot  of  them.  When  they  are  out  of  the  way  you 
will  be  all  safe.  I  will  guarantee  you  personal 
safety  until  after  they  are  behind  bars.” 

Henry  hesitated,  but  he  finally  said: 

“I  have  no  confession  to  make.  I  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  Carey  or  his  men.  Me  and  my 
pal  were  out  independently.” 

Fred  saw  that  it  was  of  no  use,  so  he  left  the 
crook  in  his  cell  and  left  the  police  station.  He 
knew  that  on  the  morrow  there  might  be  a  chance 
to  wring  a  confession  from  him  that  would  im¬ 
plicate  Carey,  and  perhaps  Lawyer  Austin,  as 
well. 


CHAPTER  II. — Fred’s  Thrilling  Experience. 

Fred  Fearnot  was  a  bright,  independent  sort 
of  a  youth,  and  he  had  plenty  of  courage,  so  that 
he  did  not  fear  that  the  crook  might  have  pals 
who  would  seek  to  avenge  him.  If  he  had  known 
it  as  a  fact,  he  would  not  have  shrank  from  his 
purpose  to  have  the  wretch  put  through  the  third 
degree.  Every  crimnial  knows  the  horror  of 
this  ordeal,  which  has  been  compared  to  the  tor- 
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tures  of  the  old  Spanish  inquisition.  There  are 
no  literal  racks  or  thumb-screws,  but  there  are 
mental  processes  that  more  than  make  up  for 
their  absence.  The  next  day,  Fred  was  ready 
to  go  downtown  to  the  headquarters,  where  he 
knew  that  Henry  would  be  held.  Judge  Fearnot 
was  to  go  to  court  that  day,  and  he  accompanied 
his  son  as  far  as  the  City  Hall  Square. 

“Fred,  my  boy,”  said  the  judge,  as  he  left 
Fred,  “I  have  more  to  tell  you  about  my  affairs 
just  now.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  gang  backed  by  Morrissey,  who  is  back  of 
Carey,  will  try  hard  to  have  me  removed  from 
office.  It  will  be  a  hard  blow,  for  I  have  so  much 
to  attend  to,  and  for  a  judge  to  be  removed  from 
the  bench  is  a  stain  that  he  never  gets  over.  It 
will  spoil  my  law  practice  always  after.” 

“They  are  trying  to  ruin  you,  dad.” 

“That  is  it,  exactly.” 

“Well,  let  them  try  it.  There  is  more  than 
one  way  to  get  at  the  villains.  There  is  one 
thing  that  will  make  -them  feel  fear,  and  that  is 
the  one  refuge  of  the  persecuted,  the  public  press. 
They  will  take  the  side  of  the  honest  and  op¬ 
pressed.” 

“You  are  right,  Fred.  I  guess  that  all  will 
ccme  out  right.” 

Fred  at  once  went  over  to  headquarters.  He 
knew  the  chief  of  police  well,  and  he  was  at  once 
admitted  to  his  office.  He  was  greeted  warmly 
by  the  official.  Fred  quickly  explained  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and  the  chief  said: 

“You  really  believe  that  there  is  a  secret  cabal 
against  your  father,  do  you?  Also,  that  Carey 
is  at  the  bottom  of  it?” 

“I  surely  do,  Chief.”  v 

“That  is  bad,  for  the  backers  of  Carey  poli¬ 
tically  have  powerful  influence.” 

“Is  that  influence  of  the  kind  that  should  per¬ 
vert  justice?” 

Fred  looked  the  chief  squarely  in  the  eye. 

“Not  while  I  am  in  office.  I  am  put  here  to 
do  my  duty,  and  no  politician  nor  anyone  else 
will  influence  me  in  the  least.  But  there  are 
other  ways  in  which  they  can  pervert  justice.” 

“I  understand,  Chief.  But  I  want  to  get  the 
confession  from  this  man,  and  if  I  succeed  I  will 
then  promise  you  to  get  the  men  at  the  top.  I 
am  going  to  assume  all  responsibility.” 

The  chief  nodded,  and  then  he  sent  for  an  officer 
to  bring  the  prisoner  into  his  office.  Pretty  soon 
Henry  was  brought  into  the  office.  As  he  faced 
the  chief  and  Fred,  he  looked  defiant. 

“Henry,”  said  the  chief  in  a  persuasive  way, 
“it  is  believed  that  you  can  give  some  informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  a  plot  against  the  life  of  Judge 
Fearnot.  Now  you  know  that  you  are  in  the 
Tombs  on  the  charge  of  assault,  and  if  you  want 
to  -get  free  you  can  do  so  by  making  absolute 
revelation  of  this  matter.” 

“Chief,”  said  the  crook,  blandly,  “I  was  not 
born  yesterday.  You  know  as  well  as  me  that 
there  are  secrets  that  one  cannot  reveal  even 
if  they  die.  I  would  not  live  ten  hours  after  I 
got  out  of  here  if  I  told  what  I  know.  That  is 
all.’ 

“Oh,  yes,  you  will,  for  you  will  have  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  police.” 

Henrv  snapped  his  fingers. 

“That  is  what  that  would  amount  to.  1  know 
that  Judge  Fearnot  is  marked  to  die  and  he 


cannot  escape  it.  He  is  not  the  only  man  who 
sits  on  a  judicial  bench  that  is  marked  either.” 

The  chief  looked  shocked  and  astounded,  as 
did  Fred. 

“I  had  no  idea  that  this  affair  was  so  far- 
reaching  as  that,”  said  the^chief.  “Now  it  shows 
the  importance  of  our  knowing  about  it  all.  If 
you  are  wise,  you  will  do  the  right  thing  and  tell.” 

“Never !” 

“All  right!  We  will. put  you  through  the  third 

degree.” 

With  that,  Henry  was  sent  into  the  room  where 
the  third  degree  was  carried  out.  Fred  waited 
for  an  hour,  but  he  had  not  come  out.  The  chief 
was  busy  with  other  matters,  but  at  last  he 
turned  to  Fred  and  said; 

“Fearnot,  I  fear  that  you  will  not  get  any 
information  from  him.  I  remember  him  well, 
and  he  is  one  of  the  few  who  can  stand  the  third 
degree.  He  will  never  tell.” 

“Chief,  it  is  a  bad  state  of  affairs.  It  seems, 
according  to  his  declaration,  that  there  is  going 
to  be  a  reign  of  terror  here  in  New  York.  No 
man’s  life  will  be  safe.” 

The  chief  shook  his  head  gravely. 

“Indeed,  these  are  troublous  times.  There  are 
so  many  Black  Hand  societies  that  kill  and  burn 
and  there  is  so  little  chance  to  get  them  ,  that  the 
police  are  at  their  wits’  ends.” 

Another  hour  followed,  but  still  no  word  came 
from  the  chamber  where  the  third  degree  was 
worked.  At  last,  however,  the  door  opened,  and 
a  detective  came  out.  He  whispered  to  the  chief. 
After  he  had  gone,  the  chief  turned  to  Fred  and 
said : 

“It  is  of  no  use.  The  test  failed.  You  will 
have  to  try  some  other  game.  I  will  send  out  an 
alarm  and  have  specials  put  on  the  case.” 

This  was  all  that  could,  be  done,  so  Fred  was 
compelled  to  leave  and  go  home.  He  was  much 
depressed,  as  well  as  alarmed,  for  he  had  felt 
sure  that  Henry  would  break  down  and  confess. 
He  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  hardened  vil¬ 
lains  in  New  York.  What  was  more,  as  Fred 
knew,  he  would  soon  be  out  and  with  perfect 
freedom  to  try  his  game  again.  The  charge 
against  him,  of  simple  assault,  would  not  hold 
hard  against  him.  There  was  no  proof  that  he 
had  attacked  the  judge  at  all.  Fred  was  thor¬ 
oughly  discouraged.  He  went  to  the  house  in 
Fifth  avenue  and  told  his  mother  all  about  it.  . 
Mrs.  Fearnot  was  interested  and  anxious  as  well. 

“I  think  that  father  and  Fought  to  go  away 
on  a  trip,”  she  said.  “It  might  blow  over  while 
we  were  gone.” 

“That  would  be  all  right,  mother,  if  father 
could  only  leave  court.  That  is  impossible  just 
now.” 

But  just  then  the  servant  brought  in  a  letter 
for  Fred.  The  moment  Fred  glanced  at  the 
postmark  he  gave  a  start: 

“Whoopla!  It  is  from  Terry!” 

Fred  opened  and  read  the  letter: 

“My  Dear  Old  Pal: — I  am  on  my  way  to  the 
big  city.  You  may  look  for  me  in  the  morning 
after  getting  this  letter.  I  am  interested  in  the 
affair  of  which  you  wrote  me,  and  I  am  with 
you  hand  and  glove  to  catch  the  villains  who  are 
conspiring  against  your  father.” 

Fred  read  the  letter  to  his  mother. 
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“I  am  glad  that  Terry  is  coming,”  said  Fred, 
joyfully.  “Somehow  I  have  felt  alone  in  this 
matter  and  we  can  work  together  to  bring  these 
villains  to  justice.  What  will  we  do?  The  fellow 
Henry  is  in  the  Tombs,  but  he  will  be  out  after 
a  short  sentence.  Then  there  are  others  who  will 
be  on  the  track.” 

Mrs.  Fearnot  was  white  with  anxiety.  But 
Fred  had  no  desire  to  worry  his  mother,  so  he 
went  out  and  rode  downtown.  He  bethought  him 
of  making  a  visit  to  the  East  Side  and  calling 
upon  the  money  lender,  Rubinsky.  It  was  possible 
that  he  would  be  able  to  give  Fred  a  clue.  He 
knew,  of  course,  that  Rubinsky  was  not  friends 
with  Carey  or  any  of  his  gang,  and  he  would 
talk.  Rubinsky  had  an  office  in,  a  small  court  off 
the  Bowery,  and  Fred  made  his  way  to  his  door. 
Fred  met  the  money  lender’s  clerk  at  the  door, 
and  he  invited  him  in  with  his  servile  manner 
and  asked: 

“Ah,  you  vos  vant  to  see  Rubinsky?” 

“That  is  the  idea,”  said  Fred.  “Give  him  my 

card.” 

When  the  clerk  glanced  at  Fred’s  card  he 
changed  his  manner  at  once.  He  looked  shrewdly 
at  Fearnot  and  went  into  the  inner  office.  Just 
then  out  of  that  office  came  a  woman,  weeping. 
Fred  heard  loud  words  come  after  her. 

“It  vos  no  use!  I  must  haf  my  money  or  I 
vill  sell  der  furniture!  Vot  you  tink?  I  da 
business  for  nothin’?  I  guess  me  not!” 

The  woman  passed  out  of  the  place  in  apparent 
sorrow.  It  was  a  sight  that  Fred  knew  was 
common  in  that  part  of  the  town,  but  he  could 
only  feel  sympathy  for  her.  He  knew  that  she 
must  lose  her  humble  home  and  that  the  money 
lender  was  the  Shylock  of  the  poor.  There  seem¬ 
ed  no  way  to  help  it,  for  as  long  as  there  are 
poor  there  will  be  parasites  to  prey  upon  them. 
But  the  clerk  now  came  out  and  said: 

“Mr.  Rubinsky  vill  see  you.” 

Fred  walked  into  the  inner  office.  It  was  a 
very  dingy  place,  and  at  the  desk  in  one  dark 
corner  sat  the  lender  himself.  He  was  a  shrewd 
and  foxy-visaged  man  with  mean  little  eyes.  But 
he  was  rubbing  his  hands  and  fixed  his  gaze 
upon  Fred  with  a  keen,  penetrative  way. 

“Ah,  you  vos  welcome,  sir!  I  tink  you  vos 
come  to  see  me  aboudt  dot  case  mit  Carey.  He 
vos  one  scoundrel  an’  you  do  one  big  ting  ven 
you  decided  dot  case  against  him.  Be  seated.” 

Fred,  however,  preferred  to  stand,  for  he  did 
not  like  the  atmosphere  of  the  place.  But  he 
saw  that  the  old  usurer  had  in  the  gloom  mis¬ 
taken  him  for  his  father. 

“You  are  talking  to  Judge  Fearnot’s  son,  sir,” 
said  Fred,  quietly.  “I  have  come  to  see  if  you 
can  give  me  any  information  that  will  enable  me 
to  get  a  clue  to  the  workings  of  the  Carey  gang.” 

Rubinsky  straightened  up  and  looked  at  Fred 
in  a  searching  way. 

“I  vos  know  notings.  I  haf  no  dealings  mit 
him  any  more.  I  haf  my  money  und  I  care  no 
more  for  dem.” 

“All  right,  Rubinsky,”  said  Fred,  coolly.  “You 
got  your"  precious  money  through  the  ruling  of 
my  father.  If  you  feel  gratitude  to  him  you 
ought  to  be  willing  to  interest  yourself  in  the 
matter.” 

The  money  lender  shifted  his  position. 

“Dot  vas  der  law  und  your  fader  could  not  do 


anyting  different.  He  vos  bound  to  decide  for 
me,  or  it  vould  hof  cost  him  his  place  on  der 
bench.  I  vos  tell  you  dot,  young  man.” 

Fred  was  never  so  angry  in  his  life. 

“All  right,  Rubinsky,  allowing  all  that,  can 
you  say  that  it  is  just  that  he  should  now  be 
hunted  for  his  life  by  the  Carey  gang?” 

Rubinsky  shook  his  head  and  said: 

“Dot  vos  noddings  to  me.  I  do  not  want  to 
haf  anyting  to  do  mit  dem.  Vot  for,  eh?  Dey 
might  lay  for  me,  too.  Your  fader  he  haf  der 
whole  police  force  behind  him.  I  vos  only  a 
poor  man.” 

“I  do  not  ask  you  to  take  a  stand  against 
Carey  or  his  men,  but  to  see  if  you  can  aid  me 
to  find  out  where  the  gang  hang  out.  I  want 
to  get  information  that  will  convict  Carey  of  com¬ 
plicity  in  the  plot  to  do  my  father  harm.  That 
will  cost  you  little  time  and  no  money.” 

But  Rubinsky  shook  his  head -and  replied: 

“You  tink  I  vos  a  fool?  I  vould  not  do  dot  if 
I  knew  all  aboudt  it,  for  dey  vould  kill  me  next.” 

“I  don’t  see  why  you  are  not  in  danger  as  it  is.” 

“Ach,  dere  vos  no  danger  for  me  while  I  keep 
my  mouth  shut.  I  vill  tell  you  noddings.  Dot 
vos  all.” 

Fred  was  angry  beyond  endurance,  and  before 
he  left  the  office  of  the  old  money  lender  he  told 
him  in  plain  terms  what  he  thought  of  him.  But 
it  did  not  seem  to  disturb  Rubinsky  in  the  least. 

“Great  Scott!”  exclaimed  Fred,  after  he  had 
reached  the  street.  “I  wish  dad  had  given  his 
decision  against  that  fellow.  He  is  worse  than 
Carey  ever  was.  But,  of  course,  that  could  not 
be  considered  and  he  had  to  render  his  verdict 
according  to  the  evidence.” 

Fred  left  the  money  lender’s  place  and  was 
making  his  way  out  of  the  little  dingy  court, 
when  he  suddenly  heard  a  movement  behind  him. 
That  was  all,  for  he  remembered  no  more  for  a 
long  time.  Something  hit  him  on  the  head  and 
he  was  unconscious.  When  Fred  came  to,  he 
was  in  a  damp  and  ill-smelling  place  which  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  underground.  He  could  see  nothing 
and  he,  with  great  difficulty,  arose  upon  his  elbow 
and  tried  to  look  around.  He  could  dimly  see 
that  the  walls  of  a  room  in  some  cellar  were 
around  him.  Fred  felt  a  pain  in  his  head  and 
he  could  with  difficulty  collect  his  senses.  Finally 
he  succeeded,  and  then  slowly  the  remembrance 
of  the  past  came  to  him. 

He  remembered  leaving  the  place  of  Rubinsky, 
and  then  all  wTas  darkness.  He  tried  to  think 
it  all  out,  and  at  last  he  muttered: 

“I  haye  been  knocked  senseless  by  someone 
and  brought  into  this  place  by  some  of  the  foes  of 
my  father.  It  is  all  plain  now.” 

With  this  decision  he  arose  upon  his  knees, 
and  at  last,  after  some  effort,  was  able  to  stand. 
Fred  tried  to  get  a  clear  realization  where  he 
was,  but  he  failed.  That  he  was  in  some  cellar 
was  all  that  he  could  comprehend.  But  he  now 
made  his  way  around  the  cellar  and  tried  to 
find  a  way  out.  He  felt  faint-  again  and  sat  down, 
and  for  a  time  he  was  half  senseless  again! 
But  after  a  long  time  he  heard  voices,  and  then 
a  bright  light  flashed  in  his  eyes  and  he  looked 
up  into  the  masked  faces  of  two  men.  They  bent 
over  him,  and  one  of  them  said: 

“He  is  alive  all  right,  Jeff.  I  wonder  what 
the  boss  is  going  to  do  with  him?  It  is  risky 
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keeping  him  here.  The  place  may  get  pulled  any 
time.” 

“That  is  what  I  think.  Bob.  I  would  take  him 
over  to  the  river  and  drop  him  off  the  dock.” 

“That  is  the  idea.  The  river  will  tell  no  tales.” 

Fred  blinked  in  the  light  of  the  lantern,  and 
now  he  exclaimed: 

“What  do  you  mean  by  this  outrage,  you  vil¬ 
lains?  Why  have  you  brought  me  here?  I  de¬ 
mand  that  you  release  me.” 

A  coarse  laugh  greeted  this  demand. 

“Oh,  yes!”  hissed  one  of  the  men.  “You  are 
likely  to  get  out  all  right.  When  you  get  out 
it  will  be  on  a  free  pass  to  another  world.  You 
are  marked,  boss.” 

“Whose  work  is  this?  I  will  tell  you  that  it 
will  mean  dire  punishment  for  the  perpetrators.” 

The  two  masked  men  laughed  scornfully. 

“Oh,  say,  take  it  easy,  cully.  You  will  be  lucky 
if  you  do  not  get  worse.  There  is  a  bad  case 
against  you.  Say  your  prayers  all  the  time  is 
my  advice.” 

The  two  wretches  now  moved  away,  but  Fred 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  take  a 
desperate  chance.  He  had  recovered  his  strength 
in  some  degree  and  he  now  waited  until  they  had 
half  turned,  and  then  he  made  sudden  and  start¬ 
ling  action.  Fred  sprung  up  like  a  panther  and 
was  upon  one  of  the  wretches  like  lightning.  He 
bore  him  to  the  cellar  floor  and,  getting  a  grip 
on  his  throat,  he  choked  him  half  senseless.  The 
other  had  dropped  his  lantern  and  was  so  con¬ 
fused  that  he  did  not  go  at  once  to  the  aid  of  his 
conferee.  The  result  was  that  Fred  had  over¬ 
powered  that  one  and  turned  to  meet  the  attack 
of  the  other. 

“Hey!  What  in  thunder  are  you  doing?” 
roared  the  villain,  as  he  ,  dropped  his  lantern. 

But  Fred  brought  his  right  around  with  fear¬ 
ful  force  and  knocked  the  villain  down,  as  if  he 
had  been  struck  by  a  sledge-hammer.  Then  he 
picked  up  the  lantern  and  flashed  its  rays  around 
the  place.  Fred  was  still  dizzy  and  weak  from 
his  experiences  and  he  had  spent  much  strength 
in  his  effort.  But  he  saw  by  the  lantern’s  rays 
that  there  was  a  stairway  leading  out  of  the 
cellar  at  the  lower  end.  Ait  once  he  made  for  it. 
As  he  ascended  it  he  heard  voices  above. 


CHAPTER  III.— A  Clever  Escape. 

Fred  paused  an  instant  as  he  heard  the  sound 
of  the  voices,  for  he  realized  that  he  might  be 
going  into  more  danger.  He  had  no  clear  idea 
as  to  what  it  meant  or  what  was  above,  but  he 
halted  and  listened.  Meanwhile  he  saw  that  he 
must  not  delay  in  getting  out  of  the  place,  for 
the  two  villains  whom  he  had  overcome  in  the 
cellar  were  now  revived  and  would  come  after 
him.  It  looked  as  if  he  was  sjmply  going  out 
of  one  danger  into  another.  He,  however,  waited 
a  moment,  and  then  he  slowly  crept  up  the 
stairs  and  out  through  a  trap  and  into  a  dark 
room  which  the  lantern  rays  illy  lit  up. 

As  he  passed  up  through  the  trap  it  occurred 
to  Fred  to  put  it  down.  He  quickly  did  this, 
shutting  his  captors  in  the  cellar.  But  through 
a  door  in  the  other  end  of  the  room  he  saw  a 
faint  gleam  of  light.  He  discovered  that  the 


voices  came  from  that  room.  Fred,  with  this, 
glided  to  the  door  and  peered  through.  The 
sight  which  met  his  gaze  was  astonishing.  He 
saw  a  long  room,  which  was  filled  with  men 
sitting  at  a  long  table.  They  were  playing  games 
of  chance.  He  was  in  a  gambling  house. 

“Great  Scott!”  muttered  Fred.  “Here  is  a  go! 
I  am  in  it  now,  all  right.  What  shall  I  do?” 

He  saw  that  Contractor  Carey  was  behind  the 
table  as  proprietor  of  the  place,  and  with  him 
was  Morrissey.  There  were  others,  and  among 
the  players  was  Lawyer  Austin.  There  were 
probably  a  score  of  players  in  the  room  and  there 
could  be  heard  the  jingle  of  coin  and  the  shuffle 
of  the  chips  as  the  game  went  on.  The  players 
were  so  engrossed  that  they  might  have  never 
minded  Fred  if  he  had  actually  walked  through 
the  room.  Yet  Fred  had  no  idea  of  taking  the 
chance.  He  knew  that  it  would  be  equivalent  to 
death.  The  men  who  belonged  to  this  secret 
gambling  clique  were  sworn  to  secrecy  and  it 
would  be  a  serious  matter  to  betray  the  place. 
But  Fred  muttered  grimly: 

“There  will  be  trouble  for  these  chaps  if  I  get 
out  of  here.  I  guess  this  will  be  of  interest  to 
the  police.” 

Just  then,  as  Fred  was  watching  the  players 
with  interest  and  forgetting  all  else,  there  came 
a  thunderous  pounding  on  the  floor.  A  loud 
shouting  could  be  heard  below.  It  was  the  two 
imprisoned  ruffians  in  the  cellar.  At  once,  Fred 
realized  his  peril  and  he  made  a  quick  move  for 
his  personal /safety.  He  looked  around  for  an¬ 
other  exit  from  the  room.  But  none  was  visible. 
He  was  sure  to  be  seen  by  the  gamblers  if  they 
should  enter.  They  would  surely  do  so  to  re¬ 
lease  the  entrapped  ruffians.  What  could  he 
do?  The  players  all  looked  up  from  their  games, 
and  Carey  and  Morrisey  were  annoyed  and  angry. 

“What  in  thundred  are  those  chaps  doing 
down  there?”  roared  Carey.  “They  will  have 
the  place  pulled.  Shut  up,  down  there!” 

But  a  muffled  voice  came  up  from  the  depths 
of  the  cellar: 

“We  are  imprisoned!  The  prisoner  has  es¬ 
caped  and  shut  us  in  here!  Come  and  let  us 
out!” 

Such  fury  as  was  depicted  on  the  face  of  Carey 
at  that  moment  was  seldom  seen.  He  gave  a 
roar  and  went  over  the  table  and  rushed  for 
the  inner  room.  Fred  saw  that  a  crisis  was  at 
hand.  He  knew  that  it  would  be  fearful  odds 
to  face,  and  for  a  moment  he  was  at  a  loss  what 
to  do.  He  looked  in  vain  for  an  avenue  of  escape, 
but  he  saw  none.  Carey  and  a  number  of  the 
gamblers  were  coming  into  the  room  and  there 
would  be  a  collision.  Fred  braced  himself,  for 
he  knew  that  all  would  depend  upon  his  ability 
to  break  through  the  crowd.  But  he  now  re¬ 
called  the  fact  that  the  lantern  was  in  his  hands 
and  burning,  which  would  betray  him  in  any 
e\;ent.  He  quickly  put  it  out  and  then  it  occurred 
to  him  to  throw  up  the  trap.  They  would  enable 
the  gang  to  go  into  the  cellar,  which  they  would 
probably  do  in  a  hurry.  Then  he  sank  back 
in  the  gloom  against  the  wall.  He  was  not  a 
moment  too  soon.  It  happened  that  his  "game 
was  a  clever  one  and  it  worked  for  his  benefit. 
As  the  gamblers  rushed  into  the  little  room  they 
were  in  semi-gloom  and  they  saw  only  the  trap¬ 
door  open  at  their  feet.  Into  this  Carey  was 
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the  first  to  drop.  Others  followed,  and  nobody 
seemed  to  notice  Fred  as  he  crouched  against 
the  wall,  flattening  himself  as  much  as  he  could. 

If  he  was  seen,  it  was  in  the  gloom,  and  he 
was  taken  for  one  of  the  gamesters.  He  caught 
onto  this  idea  and  Fred  was  bright  enough  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  He  waited  until  the  room 
was  full  and  then,  without  being  obeserved,  slip¬ 
ped  into  the  outer  room.  There  were  only  one  or 
two  players  in  the  room  and  they  were  at  the 
table  and  so  engrossed  that  they  would  not  look 
up.  Fred  made  a  quick  stride  and  reached  the 
outer  door.  He  tried  it,  but  the  lock  was  fast. 
For  a  moment  he  thought  that  he  was  done,  for 
‘one  of  the  players  looked  up  and  at  him.  But 
the  gamester’s  mind  was  upon  his  game  and  he 
only  saw  Fred  as  in  a  fog.  Not  knowing  him, 
he  thought  nothing  wrong. 

Once  again  Fred  tried  the  door.  He  managed 
to  find  the  way  to  slip  the  lock  back,  and  as  he 
did  so  and  pushed  the  door  open,  into  the  room 
rushed  Carey  and  the  two  released  ruffians,  with 
others,  and  they  caught  sight  of  Fred  just  going 
out.  With  a  yell  they  were  after  him.  But 
Fred  was  too  quick.  A  bullet  splintered  the  wood 
in  the  framework  of  the  door,  but  it  did  not  stop 
him.  He  went  through  and  was  in  a  sort  of 
court  outside.  Fred  was  in  the  open  air,  but 
he  found  that  he  was  not,  by  any  means,  safe 
yet.  He  could  not  see  any  way  out  of  the  court 
and  he  ran  around  in  a  puzzled  circle,  trying  to 
find  the  way  out. 

And  into  the  court  came  the  pursuers.  Fred 
saw  that  he  was  once  more  in  danger,  for  if  he 
did  not  find  the  way  out  of  the  court  he  was 
caught.  But  he  saw  the  stoop  of  a  house  at 
one  end  of  the  court  and  he  made  for  it.  He 
dashed  up  the  stoop  and  burst  in  the  door.  He 
was  in  a  tenement,  but  that  did  not  stop  him. 
The  howling  pack  of  villains  were  at  his  heels 
and  he  would  have  been  caught  if  he  had  hesi¬ 
tated.  He  was  in  the  gloom  in  the  hallway  of 
the  tenement,  but  he  found  the  stairs  and  dashed 
up  them.  Up  he  went  from  one  landing  to  an¬ 
other,  and  at  last  he  was  at  the  top  of  the  house. 

He  paused  and  listened  to  the  clatter  of  his 
pursuers  below  as  they  entered  the  house.  For 
one  moment  he  meditated  standing  them  off  at 
the  head  of  the  staircase.  But  he  reflected  that 
this  would  be  fatal,  for  they  could  easily  trap 
him.  Just  then  a  door  opened  from  one  of 
the  tenements  and  a  woman  looked  fearfully  out. 

“Mister,  are  they  afther  yez?”  she  asked. 

“They  are,  madam,”  said  Fred,  catching  at  the 
idea,  which  had  no  doubt  occurred  to  the  woman 
that  the  police  were  after  him.  “Can’t  you  help 
me  to  get  away?” 

It  was  a  matter  of  principle  in  the  slums  for 
one  to  (give  aid  to  a  fugitive  from  the  police.  The 
woman  came  out  and  whispered: 

“Bet  yer  loife  on  it,  mister.  Shure,  if  yez 
will  come  wid  me  I  will  let  yez  into  the  next 
house.” 

Fred  followed  the  woman  into  her  flat,  and  she 
led  the  way  through  dirty  rooms  to  a  window 
at  the  back  of  the  house.  She  threw  it  up  and 
went  out  on  the  fire  escape. 

“Come  afther  me,”  she  said. 

Fred  followed  her.  The  fire  escape  led  down 
into  a  court  below.  But  the  woman  declared  that 
there  was  a  way  to  get  out  upon  the  street. 


“Go  on,  an’  hiven  bless  yez!  Me  own  man 
is  in  jail  now  for  doin’  nuthin’  at  all.  I  will 
swear  that  yez  are  not  around  here.” 

Fred  reached  in  his  pocket  and  took  out  a 
banknote  and  pressed  it  in  the  woman’s  hand. 

“It  is  all  right,  madam,”  he  said.  “I  will  take 
care  of  myself  now.  Good-by  to  you!” 

“Good-by,  an’  may  good  luck  go  wid  yez!” 

Fred  heard  faintly  the  gang  coming  to  the  door 
of  the  flat,  and  he  lost  no  time.  He  slid  down 
the  fire  escape  with  alacrity  and  reached  the 
ground  below.  He  made  his  way  out  of  the  court 
and  at  last  was  in  the  street.  He  was  hatless, 
and  dirty,  but  he  was  feeling  better  and  his 
senses  were  keen  and  alert  as  ever.  He  looked 
up  and  down  the  street,  and  he  saw  a  number 
of  pedestrians,  and  far  in  the  distance,  a  police¬ 
man.  But  he  knew  that  he  was  not  far  from 
Mulberry  Street  now,  and  he  decided  to  go 
thither.  He  was  resolved  to  have  the  joint  pulled 
that  night,  if  possible.  He  was  sure  that  evi¬ 
dence  could  be  found  that  would  put  the  whole 
gang  behind  bars.  That  would  mean  that  Judge 
Feamot’s  life  would  be  safe. 

Fred  started  for  Mulberry  Street  and  he  ran 
part  of  the  way.  His  appearance  was  so  dilapi¬ 
dated  that  he  was  observed  by  an  officer  who  took 
after  him.  Of  course  Fred  pulled  up  and  asked  : 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“Mister,”  said  the  cop,  “you  are  a  suspicious 
character.  What  are  you  doing  around  here?” 

“I  am  on  my  way  to  headquarters.  I  have 
been  held  prisoner  by  a  gang  of  crooks.  I  am 
going  to  see  the  chief  and  have  them  pulled.” 

The  cop  looked  at  Fred  as  if  he  mistrusted  his 
sanity. 

“All  right,”  he  said,  quietly.  “We  will  go 
together.” 

Fred  had  not  the  least  objection  to  this  and 
they  set  out  together,  and  in  due  time  entered 
the  door  of  the  famous  Mulberry  Street  office. 
They  were  soon  before  the  sergeant—  He  at 
once  recognized  Fred  as  the  son  of  Judge  Fear¬ 
not,  and  he  said: 

“It  is  all  right,  Burke.  I  know  this  boy.  He 
is  all  right.” 

Fred  then  told  his  story,  and  the  sergeant 
told  him  to  go  in  and  tell  it  to  the  chief.  In  a 
few  moments  Fred  was  talking  with  the  chief.  He 
told  the  whole  story  of  the  gambling  house,  and 
as  the  chief  listened  he  became  grave. 

“I  am  in  a  quandary,  Fearnot,”  he  said.  “I 
would  like  to  send  a  squad  of  men  around  there 
and  clean  out  that  place,  but  if  I  do,  I  might 
get  into  trouble.” 

Fred  was  dumfounded. 

“I  do  not  understand  you,”  he  said. 

“I  cannot  explain  to  you  in  the  way  that  I 
would  like.  The  fact  is  that  Morrissey  is  one 
of  the  big  men  in  New  York  now,  and  it  would 
be  stirring  up  a  sleeping  lion  if  I  was  to  raid 
that  place.” 

‘■But  that  is  not  the  idea,  Chief.  The  Police 
Department  is  not  in  existence  for  the  purpose 
of  shielding  or  protecting  gambling  houses.” 

The  chief  looked  crestfallen. 

“It  is  a  matter  for  the  District  Attorney  to 
take  hold  of.  If  he  orders  the  police  to  make  the 
raid  they  will  do  it  .  But  I  do  not  wish  to  under¬ 
take  it  on  my  own  responsibility.  I  am  slow  to 
make  any  arrest,  except  on  well-grounded  com¬ 
plaint.” 
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Fred  saw  that  the  chief  was  right  to  a  degree. 
But  he  was  indignant,  and  he  asked  if  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  appeal  to  the  District  At¬ 
torney.  The  chief  said  with  alacrity: 

“That  is  just  the  thing  to*  do,  Mr.  Fearnot. 
Your  own  father  is  judge,  and  the  case  against 
Morrissey  could  he  handdled  better  in  that  way. 
You  have  the  evidence  and  it  would  make  the 
case  strong  and  sure  if  you  handled  it  in  that 
way.” 

But  still  Fred  was  not  satisfied. 

“By  that  time  the  den  will  be  closed  up  or 
moved  somewhere  else.  It  will  then  be  impossible 
to  catch  the  gang.” 

“It  will  never  be  impossible  to  catch  them. 
The  police  always  know  about  them  and  their 
doings,  but  we  have  not  the  authority  to  tackle 
them  without  a  well-grounded  complaint.  The 
District  Attorney  will  take  hold  of  it  because 
he  is  compelled  to.” 

But  Fred  asked  the  chief  if  he  could  not 
send  men  around  to  the  place  and  make  a  raid 
that  night.  He  answered: 

“I  will,  but  it  will  result  in  nothing,  for  the 
place  will  be  deserted  and  we  could  get  nothing 
but  a  few.  articles  of  gaming  furniture.  I  will 
send  a  squad  around  there  at  once.” 

Fred  wanted  the  chief  to  send  to  the  house  of 
Morrissey  and  Carey,  and  others,  but  he  would 
not  do  this.  He  said: 

“I  have  not  the  warrants  and  that  would  make 
it  impossible  for  me  to  make  the  arrests  legally. 
We  would  have  to  catch  them  red-handed,  and 
that  would  be  impossible.” 

So  the  squad  of  police  went  around  to  the 
gambling  den  and  raided  it  later.  'They  found  no 
one  there  and  obtained  nothing  but  a  few  tables 
and  chairs  and  some  poker  chips.  That  was 
all  there  was  to  it.  When  Fred  got  home  it  was 
near  morning.  He  was  pretty  well  pulled  out 
with  his  night’s  experience,  and  he  went  to  bed 
and  did  not  get  up  until  late  in  the  forenoon. 
He  went  down  to  lunch  and  found  his  mother 
there.  Fred  did  not  tell  her  all  about  his  night’s 
experience,  though  he  said  that  he  was  out  on 
detective  work.  But  he  went  to  the  courthouse 
and  found  his  father  in  the  courtroom.  Fred 
had  a  chance  to  talk  with  his  father  in  the  ante 
room  while  a  jury  was  out.  He  told  the  judge 
all  about  his  experiences.  Judge  Fearnot  was 
shocked  and  said: 

“My  boy,  I  cannot  have  you  taking  such  risks. 
You  must  not  venture  into  such  places.  You 
might  lose  you  life  there.” 

“Well,  dad,  I  am  going  to  save  your  life.  I 
am  sure  that  they  mean  to  kill  you  if  they  can. 
That  villain  Carey  is  bitter  against  you.  As 
for  Rubinsky,  he  is  just  as  bad  as  any  of  them.” 

Judge  Fearnot  was  of  the  same  opinion  as 
Fred.  He  declared  that  he  would  instruct  the 
District  Attorney  himself  to  take  up  the  case 
and  have  some  Central  Office  detectives  put  on 
the  track  of  Carey  and  his  gang. 

“Politics  will  not  save  them  if  we  get  a  case 
against  them.  There  is  one  tribunal  that  politics 
cannot  touch,  and  that  is  the  Supreme  Court.” 
Fred  felt  relieved  as  he  left  the  courtroom,  and 
he  went  home  later.  He  had  barely  entered  the 
house  when  he  heard  a  shout  and,  looking  out, 
he  saw  a  handsome  youth  running  up  the  steps. 

“Hello!”  he  shouted.  “It  is  Terry!  Well, 


this  is  too  good  for  anything!  Now  things  will 
move  along!” 

Fred  ran  out  and  met  his  chum  and  iairly 
embraced  him. 

“Well,  you  old  fossil!”  called  out  Terry.  “What 
have  you  been  up  to  since  I  left  you?  I  hear 
that  there  is  something  to  give  us.  occupation  in 
the  city  now.” 

“That  is  what,  Terry,”  said  Fred.  “I  wrote 
you  about  it.  My  dad  is  in  danger  of  being 
killed.” 

“Great  Scott!  Where  are  the  police?” 

“It  is  not  a  case  that  they  can  handle  very 
well,  just  yet.  I  think  that  we'"  can  get  all  the 
necessary  evidence,  though,  ourselves,  and  bring 
the  gang*  to  justice  for  it.” 

“I  am  with  you,  old  pal.  Now  I  have  a  letter 
her  for  you.” 

Fred  took  the  letter.  It  was  from  Evelyn,  his 
sweetheart.  He  read  it  and  said : 

“Bless  the  dear  girl!  I  think  that  she  and 
Mary  Hamilton  ought  to  come  down  here  soon. 
We  could  give  them  a  good  time.  Then,  as  Evelyn 
is  interested  in  slum  work,  there  is  a  chance  for 
her  now.” 

“Say,  Fred,  Sis  would  be  crazy  if  she  heard  you 
say  that.  If  there  is  anything  in  the  world 
that  she  loves,  it  is  work  among  the  poor.” 

But  the  two  boys  went  to  Fred’s  room,  and 
there  they  sat  and  talked  for  over  an  hour. 
Terry  was  more  than  interested  in  the  Carey 
case,  and  he  was  anxious  to  go  out  at  once  on 
the  track  of  the  gang. 

“We  will  land  them,  Fred.  They  are  a  good 
lot  of  candidates  for  Sing  Sing.  We  will  get 
them  all  right.” 


CHAPTER  IV.— The  Fight  In  the  Saloon. 

Fred  and  Terry  later  started  out  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  take  a  trip  over  to  the  Bowery.  They 
had  in  mind  really  the  purpose  to  shadow  any 
of  the  Carey  gang  whom  they  might  come  across. 
They,  of  course,  knew  the  risk  that  they  were 
taking.  Morrissey  and  Carey  were  both  now 
on  their  guard  and  they  would  be  exceedingly 
wary.  It  was  not  likely  that  Carey  would  show 
himself  now  in  public,  for  he  was  under  a  cloud. 
But  if  Fearnot  was  seen  in  the  Bowery  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  gang  would  certainly  take  notice  of 
him,  and  it  might  be  that  they  would  seek  to 
do  him  harm.  Fred  knew  well  how  easy  it  was 
for  a  shot  from  an  alley  or  a  Jonfe  thrust  from 
behind  to  terminate  his  career. 

But  he  was  determined  to  break  up  the  gang 
that  had  plotted  to  kill  his  father.  As  the  two 
boys  walked  along  through  the  side  streets  of 
the  region  where  Carey  and  his  followers  held 
out,  he  was'  on  the  alert.  But  they  saw  no  sign 
of  any  of  Carey’s  men,  and  after  some  time  came 
into  Chatham  Square.  At  that  time  there  was 
a  resort  known  as  the  Clover  Club,  just  off  the 
square,  and  here  Fred  knew  that  many  of  the 
East  Side  ward  heelers  held  out.  It  was  likely 
that  Carey  might  himself  be  found  there.  So 
Fred  called  Terry’s  attention  to  it  and  said: 

“I  believe  that  we  will  watch  that  place.  Be¬ 
fore  the  day  is  over  we  may  see  some  sign  of 
Carey.” 
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“Let  us  go  over  and  take  a  peep  into  the 
place,”  said  Terry. 

“Not  yet.  We  had  better  wait.” 

The  Clover  Club  was  possessed  of  one  of  the 
best  bars  in  that  part  ofjthe  city  where  all  kinds 
of  drinks  were  dispensed  It  was  a  sort  of  co¬ 
operative  liquor  establishment,  run  by  a  syn¬ 
dicate.  But,  after  a  while,  Fred  decided  to  take 
Terry’s  advice  and  pay-tlm  place  a  visit.  It 
was  not  an  uncommon  thifig  for  men  of  all 
classes  to  drop  into  the  place  and.  discuss  the 
political  situation  of  the  day.  So  as  Fred  and 
Terry  entered  they  attracted  no  special  attention. 
It  was,  of  course,  necessary  to  spend  some  money 
for  drinks,  though  neither  Fred  nor  Terry  drank 
any  kind  of  liquor.  But  they  ordered  some 
whisky  and  sat  at  a  table  and  pretended  to 
drink.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  simply  poured 
the  whisky  into  a  cuspidor  and  kept  a  close  watch 
of  all  who  came  in  or  went  out  of  the  place. 
So  it  happened  that  they  sat  there  for  a  long 
time  before  anything  of  note  happened.  Then 
the  door  opened  and  into  the  barroom  came  two 
men.  One  of  them  was  Carey. 

Fred  nudged  Terry,  and  they  sat  back  at  their 
table  and  looked  at  the  East  Side  contractor  and 
gambler.  But  Carey  had  apparently  been  drink¬ 
ing,  and  he  did  not  look  in  their  direction.  He 
ordered  some  whisky  for  himself  and  his  com¬ 
panion.  They  stood  at  the  bar,  talking  loudly. 
Their  words  could  be  heard  easily  all  over  the 
room.  Carey  was  in  a  bad  temper  and  was 
inveighing  against  the  decision  rendered  against 
him  by  Judge  Fearnot. 

“It  was  the  most  unjust  decision  that  was 
iver  made  against  any  man  in  any  court  in  this 
country.  The  owld  judge  ought  to  be  kilt  and  I 
was  going  to  put  him  down  and  out.” 

“Shure,”  s said  his  companion,  “yez  would  be 
doing  right.  Thin  I  would  spoil  the  face,  as 
v/ell  as  the  business,  of  thet  Rubinsky.” 

“Ah,  I  have  it  in  for  Rubinsky,  all  right.” 

Just  then  the  door  opened  and  in  case  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  their  remarks.  It  was  the  money  lender 
himself,  and  he  came  up  to  the  bar,  rubbing 
his  lean  hands.  He  was  servile  and  suppliant 
enough.  Carey  stiffened,  as  did  his  companion, 
and  for  a  moment  it  looked  squally.  But  Carey 
blurted  out: 

“Phwat  do  yez  want  in  here,  yez  bloodhound.” 

“I  vos  not  vant  you,  Mister  Carey,”  replied  the 
money  lender.  “I  haf  settled  that  little  case  mit 

you.”' 

“Shure  it  was  the  owld  lying  thief,  of  a  judge 
that  settled  it.  If  I  had  my  way  he  would  niver 
settle  another  this  side  of  Purgatory.” 

Rubinsky  chuckled  and  rubbed  his  hands : 

“I  told  you  all  der  time  dot  vo^i  vos  got  to 
pay  me  or  I  vould  make  it  cost  you  money.  You 
vas  get  up  early  beforey  ou  beat  Rubinsky.” 

That  angered  Carey  beyond  endurance,  and  he 
snapped  his  finger  in  the  face  of  the  man. 

“Fer  the  price  av  a  dinner  I  would  break  the 
face  of  yez!”  he  hissed.  “It  was  robbery,  and  I 
will  get  it  out  av  yez  afore  many  days.” 

Rubinsky  then  did  a  very  foolish  thing,  as 
Fred  and  Terry  observed.  He  spat  at  the  con¬ 
tractor  and  hissed  that  he  would  dare  him  to  do 
him  bodily  harm.  This  aroused  the  temper  of 
Carey  beyond  endurance,  and  he  swung  at  .Rubin¬ 
sky  with  all  hi3  might  and,  striking  him  in  the 


face,  knocked  his  teeth  out  and  sent  him  back 
upon  the  floor  of  the  saloon. 

“Bad  cess  to  yez!  It’s  afther  killing  yez,  I  will 
be.  Shure  yez  will  not  insult  a  gintleman  again.” 

The  proprietor  and  the  bartender  rushed  out, 
and  also  several  of  the  habitues  of  the  place, 
but  Rubinsky  sprung  to  his  feet  and  with  a 
howl  spat  out  his  broken  teeth,  and  before  any¬ 
one  could  prevent,  pulled  a  dagger  from  his 
pocket  and  made  a  thrust  at  Carey. 

“Great  Scott!”  gasped  Fred.  “This  is  rough 
house,  Terry!  I  guess  we  had  better  get  out 
bofore  we  become  mixed  up  in  it.” 

“Stay  where  you  are,  Fred.  If  we  try  to  get 
out  now  they  will  think  that  we  had  a  hand  in  it 
and  are  trying  to  get  away.” 

Fred  saw  that  this  was  true  enough.  ,So  he 
and  Terry  sat  still  and  waited  for  the  result  of 
the  affair.  Carey  saw  the  knife  in  the  hands  of 
the  money  lender,  and  he  abandoned  all  re¬ 
straint  and  yelled: 

“Yez  would  knife  me,  would  yez?  Shure  I 
will  have  the  right  to  defind  myself!  Here’s  at 
yez!” 

With  that  he  made  a  rush  at  Rubinsky,  who 
dodged  him  and,  with  a  yell,  swung  around  and 
planted  the  knife  blade  in  the  contractor’s  arm. 
It  brought  a  yell  from  those  who  saw  it.  What 
followed  wai§  hazy  to  all  but  Fred  and  Terry. 

The  proprietor  and  the  loungers  in  the  place, 
and  all,  except  Fearnot  and  Olcott,  became  mixed 
up  in  the  affair.  The  money  lender  made  a 
desperate  attempt  to  defend  himself  against  the 
odds,  for  all  were  upon  him.  They  carried  him 
across  the  room  in  a  fierce  rush  to  annihilate 
him.  But  he  wounded  a  number  of  them,  and 
then  he  managed  to  give  Carey  another  dig  in 
the  leg.  Blood  was  flowing  freely,  and  as  the 
rumpus  was  coming  toward  them,  Fred  and 
Terry  sprung  up  and  beat  a  retreat  into  an 
inner  room.  The  next  moment,  and  while  it 
looked  decidedly  uncertain  how  the  affair  would 
,  come  out,  there  burst  into  the  place  a  number 
*  of  cops. 

Someone  had  given,  the  alarm,  and  now  there 
was  a  wild  scene  in  the  rooms  of  the  Clover 
Club.  The  result  was  that  Rubinsky  was  hand¬ 
cuffed,  and  the  resourceful  Carey  and  his  com¬ 
panions  were  told  by  the  officers  to  go  along  with 
them  and  make  a  charge  against  the  would-be 
assassin.  Fred  and  Terry  managed  to  get  out 
in  the  excitement  and  escaped  any  explanations. 
But  they  were  determined  to  see  the  matter 
through,  so  they  followed  the  party  to  the  police 
station.  They  were  now  observed  by  Carey  and 
his  companions,  and  the  ward  leader  turned 
yellow  with  hate  and  hissed: 

“Oh,  it  is  the  son  av  the  owld  judge,  an’  he’s 
following  me.  Shure  I  will  deal  wid  him  later.” 

But  at  the  police  station,  Rubinsky  was  led  to 
the  sergeant’s  desk,  where,  the  charge  of  at¬ 
tempted  murder  was  made  against  him  by  Carey. 
At  once  the  sergeant  ordered  the  man  to  be  taken 
to  a  cell  to  be  helcLfor  a  hearing  the  next  day. 
He  said: 

“That  is  all  that  I  can  do.  There  are  witnesses 
here  who  will  be  on  hand  to  testify  for  you,  are 
there,  Carey?” 

“Shure  there  are,  sergeant.  They  will  tell  the 
truth  that  the  om,adhaun  thried  to  kill  me.  There 
is  his  knife.” 
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“This  is  a  serious  offence  and  will  be  heard  in 
the  morning  before  the  magistrate.  Clear  the 
way  there!” 

Fred  and  Terry  stood  back  and  listened  to  the 
charge.  They  were  not  in  sympathy  with  Rubin- 
sky,  in  particular,  but  the  money  lender,  who 
was  seemingly  without  a  friend,  turned  and  saw 
Fred.  Instantly  he  motioned  to  him  to  come 
nearer.  > 

“If  you  vos  be  my  friendt  now  I  vill  tell  you 
manytings  dot  you  ought  to  know.  Vill  you  come 
und  see  me  at  the  Toms?” 

Fred  caught  the  inspiration  at  once. 

“I  will  call  and  see  you,  Rubinsky.” 

He  now  turned  and  shook  his  fist  at  Carey. 

“Dis  vos  only  the  first  ting!”  he  hissed.  “I 
vill  haf  der  last  vord  und  den  you  vill  get  all 
dot  vos  coming  to  you.” 

But  Carey  made  a  threatening  gesture  and 
then  the  officers  led  the  prisoner  away.  It  was 
certain  that  Rubinsky  had  lamed  himself  in  the 
fact  that  he  had  made  use  of  a  knife  in  self- 
defence.  He  would  have  a  hard  case  against 
him  in  court,  but  he  was  really  not  in  the  wrong 
altogether,  for  he  had  acted  in  self-defence.  But 
the  matter  would  be  threshed  out  the  next  day. 
Fred  and  Terry  left  the  courtroom,  but  as  they 
emerged  upon  the  street  they  saw  Carey  stand¬ 
ing  near,  apparently  waiting  for  them.  With 
him  were  a  number  of  tough-looking  citizens. 

“Terry,  they  are  waiting  for  us.” 

“So  I  see,  Fred.  I  guess  that  we  had  better 
be  on  our  guard.” 

“There  is  little  to  fear.” 

But  Carey  glared  at  Fred  in  a  most  savage 
way. 

“Say,  yez  spalpeen,  are  yez  goin’  to  take  the 
part  av  ithe  owld  money  grabber!  If  yez  are,  I 
kin  tell  yez  that  yez  will  live  to  be  sorry,  bad 
cess  to  him!” 

“We  do  not  intend  to  take  the  part  of  either 
one  of  you,”  said  Fred,  quietly.  “We  expect  to 
get  some  valuable  information  from  the  money 
lender.  You  are  under  suspicion  of  keeping  a 
gambling  house  and  of  being  in  a  deal  to  kill 
my  father.” 

Carey  gave  a  hiss  like  that  of  a  serpent.  He 
looked  astounded  as  well  as  alarmed.  He  re¬ 
torted  : 

“It’s  a  lie,  an’  yez  know  it!  Yer  owld  father 
did  me  up  in  the  ourt,  and  now  yez  are  trying 
to  do  it  again.” 

“That  is  not  true!  We  have  no  idea  of  doing 
you  any  harm,  but  we  are  trying  to  defend  my 
father  against  the  plot  that  you  have  made  up 
to  compel  him  to  leave  the  bench.  There  have 
been  several  attempts  to  kill  my  father,  and  I 
am  sure  that  you  know  about  them.” 

Carey  made  a  move  toward  Fred,  and  his  com¬ 
panions  did  the  same.  It  was  a.  critical  moment, 
and  Fred  and  Terry  were  both  on  their  guard. 

“You  old  heathen  of  a  father  is  not  fit  to  sit  on 
the  bench,  anyway,”  declared  the  villain.  “He  is 
going  to  take  a  back  seat  if  the  East  Side  have 
anything  to  say  about  it.  He  ruined  me  when  he 
gave  the  case  to  that  Rubinsky.” 

“He  always  felt  sorry  about  that  same,”  said 
Fred,  sincerely,  “but  you  must  know  that  a  judge 
cannot  be  governed  by  his  own  sympathies  or  pri¬ 
vate  sentiments.  He  is  there  to  interpret  the  law 
and  he  cannot  let  any  personal  inclination  turn 


him.  The  law  was  against  you  and  he  had  simply 
to  give  his  decision  according  to  the  law.” 

“Ah,  go  an’  wid  yez!  Tell  that  to  the  marines! 
I  know  what  a  judge  kin  do  if  he  wants  to.  He 
kin  interpret  the  law  in  his  own  way.  The  people 
elect  lawmakers  and  they  make  the  laws,  but  the 
judge  interprets  them  as  he  pleases,  so  that  the 
judge  runs  the  country.  That  is  about  the  size  of 
it,  and  I  know  it.  Yer  owld  father  is  a  skin,  and 
yez  are  the  same.  But  I  am  on  the  inside  and  yez 
will  hear  from  Tom  Carey.” 

“That’s  right,  Tom!”  shouted  the  others. 

With  that,  Carey  added : 

“Phwat  is  more,  that  ape  of  a  money  grabber 
will  get  his,  all  right.  I  have  men  to  swear  that 
he  tried  to  kill  me,  and  that  will  be  afther  sending 
him  up  for  five  years.” 

“You  forget  that  you  made  the  attack  on  him 
first.  He  acted  in  self-defence,  though  he  did 
wrong  to  carry  the  knife.” 

“Whurroo!”  yelled  Carey.  “Wud  yez  listen  to 
that?  He  is  sthickin’  up  fer  the  owld  skinflint  at 
that,  boys!” 

The  gang  gave  a  howl,  and  for  a  moment  it 
looked'  as  if  Fred  would  have  trouble  on  his  hands. 
There,  was  a  threatening  attitude,  and  some  of  the 
gang  moved  forward  as  if  to  attack  him.  But 
just  then  there  swung  into  sight  the  lawyer, 
Austin.  In  an  instant  he  was  on  the  spot.  At 
once  Carey  told  him  excitedly  about  the  affair  in 
the  Clover  Club,  and  the  shyster  lawyer  listened 
with  eager  interest.  He  nodded  in  an  emphatic 
way  and  said: 

“That  is  all  right,  Carey.  You  have  the 
chance  now,  and  you  can  send  him  up  for  five 
years.  It  will  be  your  revenge.” 

“Will  yez  appear  for  me,  Austin?” 

“Sure  I  will,  and  it  is  as  good  as  settled  now.” 

With  that,  Austin  turned  and  glared  at  Fred 
and  said: 

“Sure  it  will  be  before  your  old  fool  of  a  father 
that  the  case  will  be  heard,  for  he  is  on  the  bench 
in  that  court  now.  He  is  talking  the  place  of  the 
magistrate  who  usually  appears  in  that  court,  as 
he  is  sick.  It  will  make  him  sick,  no  doubt,  to 
send  Rubisky  up,  but  he  will  have  to  do  it,  or  be 
impeached.” 

“If  my  father  sits  on  the  bench  at  that  trial  and 
the  prisoner  is  found  guilty  he  will  get  the  same 
sentence  that  any  other  criminal  would  get,”  said 
Fred.  “He  does  not  show  partiality  to  any  one, 
friend  or  foe.” 

Austin  looked  at  Fred  in  an  unfriendly  way, 
and  Carey  turned  to  his  men  and  made  motion 
that  Fred  saw  at  once. 

“Hold  on,  Carey!”  said  Fred,  coolly.  “It  will 
be  bad  for  you  if  you  set  your  dogs  on  me.  I 
am  armed,  and  so  is  Olcott,  here.  We  are  able  to 
take  care  of  ourselves.” 

“Have  yez  a  permit  to  carry  arms?  ”  sneered 
Carey. 

“I  have  the  legal  permit.” 

“All  right!  Carrv  thim,  then.  But  I  will  give 
yez  warning  that  it  will  be  bad  fer  yez  if  yez  are 
often  seen  over  here.  Kape  on  yer  own  side  of 
ther  town,  fer  yez  are  not  loiked  here.” 

Fred  and  Terry  did  not  pay  heed  to  his  threat, 
but  they  stood  quietly  and  watched  the  villain  and 
his  gang  walk  away.  Austin  walked  away  with 
Carey,  and  they  were  engaged  in  earnest  conver¬ 
sation.  It  was  very  likely  about  the  trial  of 
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Rubinsky.  Fred  knew  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  identify  the  location  of  the  gambling  den  from 
which  he  had  so  cleverly  escaped,  but  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  try.  So  he  and  Terry  made  their  way 
through  the  streets,  and  Fred  kept  a  good,  sharp 
lookout.  It  was  evident  the  police  knew  of  the 
place  or  they  would  not  have,  found  it  the  time 
they  raided  it.  The  two  youths  passed  from  one 
street  to  another,  but  they  found  no  trace  of  the 
entrance  to  the  den. 

So  at  last  they  gave  it  up  and  started  to  leave 
the  Bowery. 

“I  guess  that  we  might  as  well  go  home, 
Terry.  We  have  stirred  up  things  here  and  will 
have  to  wait  for  developments  now.” 

That  evening,  when  Judge  Fearnot  came  home 
from  his  day  on  the  bench,  he  was  met  at  the  din¬ 
ner  table  by  Fred  and  Terry.  After  dinner  he 
was  asked  by  Fred  to  accompany  them  to  Fred’s 
room.  Once  there,  Fred  closed  the  door  and  said: 

“Dad,  we  have  had  some  exciting  experience  to¬ 
day.  We  have  learned  a  few  important  things.” 

“Indeed!”  said  the  judge,  wearily.  “I  am  about 
discouraged  myself.  I  heard  that  there  would  be 
certainly  a  strong  effort  made  this  fall  to  have  me 
deposed  from  the  bench.  I  have  incurred  the  op¬ 
position  of  the  clique  that  makes  judges.” 

Fred  listened,  but  he  was  not  convinced. 


CHAPTER  V. — Fred  Saves  His  Father. 

Fred  now  told  his  father  all  about  the  affair  at 
the  Clover  Club  and  the  result.  As  the  judge 
listened  his  face  assumed  an  interested  expres 

sion. 

“That  was  certainly  quite  an  experience,  Fred. 
It  is  a  wonder  that  you  did  not  get  into  trouble 
also.  I  guess  that  Rubinsky  will  get  killed  if  he 
antagonizes  many  more  of  that  faction.” 

“Well,  he  is  in  prison,  and  Austin  says  that  you 
will  be  the  judge  before  whom  he  will  be  tried  for 
the  assault.  Is  that  true?” 

Fred’s  father  gave  a  great  start  and  replied : 

“Why,  I  believe  that  is  so,  for  I  am  to  take  the 
place  of  Judge  Barlow,  who  is  sick.  That  would 
be  strange  enough,  after  having  once  found  for 
him  in  a  civil  case.” 

“Great  Scott!  If  you  should  find  it  necessary 
to  rule  for  Rubincky  this  time  it  would  raise  a 
ruction  It  would  be  surely  declared  that  you  were 
prejudiced.” 

Judge  Fearnot  saw  this  and  said: 

“I  will  try  to  secure  a  transfer  from  that  court. 
I  do  not  want  to  sit  on  that  sort  of  a  case.” 

The  hearing  was  held  the  next  day  before  the 
magistrate  of  the  lower  court,  and  Rubinsky  was 
held  for  the  upper  court.  He  was  allowed  bail 
and  was  soon  at  librty.  It  happened  that  Fred 
and  Terry  were  with  Judge  Fearnot  at  his  law 
office  in  lower  Broadway,  when  the  door  opened 
and  in  came  Rubinsky.  The  money  lender  was 
greatly  excited. 

“Ah,  judge,”  he  said  in'  a  simpering  and  cring¬ 
ing  way,  “I  vos  come  to  see  you  abuodt  dot  case 
dot  I  vos  to  be  tried  for.  You  vos  clear  me  dot 
oder  time  und  now  I  vos  ask  you  to  do  dot  same, 
und  I  will  make  it  all  rigdt  for  you.” 

Judge  Fearnot  turned  to  the  grasping  old  vil¬ 
lain  and  said,  sternly: 


“If  you  ate  found  guilty  of  assault  with.-intent 
to  kill  I  will  see  that  you  get  the  full  penalty  of 
the  law.” 

Rubinsky  gasped  and  stared  at  the  stern  judge. 
It  was  astounding  to  him,  for  he  had  believed 
that  the  judge  would  jump  at  the  chance  to  make 
a  stipend  in  a  dishonest  way.  It  was  not  possible 
for  him  to  accept  the  belief  that  any  man  high  or 
low  could  refuse  the  chance  to  work  a  graft  game. 
His  experience  with  the  class  af  cheap  lobbyists 
who  know  no  other  game  had  been  so  extended 
that  he  could  conceive  of  no  other  condition. 

“Vot?  You  vos  send  me  up  for  dot?” 

“Yes,  if  it  is  shown  to  me  that  you  deserve  it, 
I  will  send  you  up  for  the  longest  possible  term 
that  I  can.” 

Rubinsky  was  dumfounded.  He  shook  like  a 
leaf  and  seemed  not  to  be  able  to  understand  the 
situation.  But  he  said  after  a  while : 

^Judge,  I  vos  not  so  bad  as  dot.  Dat  man  Carey 
is  von  bad  man  und  he  try  to  kill  me.  I  haf  wit¬ 
nesses — two,  tree,  more.  I  prove  it.” 

“All  right,  Rubinsky,”  said  Judge  Fearnot.  “If 
you  prove  it  then  I  will  surely  rule  in  your  favor. 
But  if  you  fail  to  prove  it,  then  you  will  get  the 
full  sentence,  just  as  any  other  criminal.” 

Rubinsky  backed  out  of  the  office.  It  was  after¬ 
wards  told  that  he  actually  half  decided  to  skip 
the  country  and  jump  his  bail.  But  he  was  over¬ 
ruled  in  this  by  friends.  The  trial  came  a  few 
days  after.  Meanwhile  there  had  been  no  more 
overt  acts  against  Judge  Fearnot,  and  Fred  and 
Terry  were  feeling  a  little  easier.  But  on  the 
day  .of  the  trial  they  were  on  hand  and  occupied  a 
seat  near  the  wintess  stand.  In  fact,  Fred  and 
Terry  were  witnesses  for  the  State  and  had  a 
right  there.  Carey  and  his  gang  came  in  and  oc¬ 
cupied  seats  outside  the  railing.  The  lawyers  were 
on  hand,  and  Austin,  the  lawyer,  was  primed  for 
a  hot  fight.  He  listened  to  the  arraignment  and 
then  jumped  up  and  began  to  make  a  speech.  He 
was  cut  off  by  Judge  Fearnot,  who  said: 

“Leave  your  arguments  until  the  proper  time. 
The  first  thing  now  that  the  indictment  has  been 
read  is  to  take  the  evidence.  Let  the  court  pro¬ 
ceed.” 

With  that,  Austin  sat  down.  The  prisoner,  Ru¬ 
binsky,  sat  in  his  place  at  the  bar.  He  was  pale, 
for  he  feared  that  it  might  go  against  him.  But 
the  lawyer  for  the  prosecution  arose  and  made  a 
statement  of  his  side  of  the  case  and  then  he 
called  some  witnesses.  He  cathechised  them  iri  a 
legal  way  and  then,  after  making  out  for  a  fact 
that  Rubinsky  tried  to  take  the  life  of  the  com¬ 
plainant,  he  sat  down.  Austin  now  arose  and 
supplemented  the  charge  with  fresh  material  and 
made  a  scathing  arraignment  of  the  prisoner. 
He  was  so  vindictive  and  so  savage  that  Judge 
Fearnot  raped  him  to  order. 

“Be  more  careful,  Austin,”  he  said.  “It  may  be 
necesary  for  me  to  forbid  you  acting  as  counsel 
in  this  case,  as  you  seem  to  be  bitterly  and  per¬ 
sonally  prejudiced  against  the  prisoner.” 

But  now  the  lawyer  for  the  defence,  whose 
name  was  Murray,  arose  and  quietly  proceeded  to 
annihilate  the  case  of  the  prosecution  by  showing 
beyond  all  doubt  that  Rubinsky  had  been  attacked 
first  and  that  he  made  use  of  the  knife  to  defend 
his  life  with.  This  made  Carey  and  his  gang 
furious,  and  once  they  cried  out  in  the  courtroom, 
and  Judge  Fearnot  had  to  rap  them  to  order  and 
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threaten  to  eject  them.  But  the  case  went  on, 
and  the  skillful  lawyer  for  Rubinsky  actually 
showed  that  though  the  use  of  the  knife  was  a 
point  against  his  client,  he  still  was  only  defend¬ 
ing  his  life.  The  use  of  a  knife  was  unlawful  and 
must  be  considered  under  the  statute  against  the 
practice  of  carrying  weapons  of  dangerous  sort; 

.  but  that  it  should  convict  the  nrisoner  of  any 
crime  other  than  that  was  not  within  the  bounds 
of  the  criminal  law.  In  fact,  the  case  against  the 
money  lender  was  knocked  into  a  cocked  hat  actu¬ 
ally  by  the  clever  lawyer  for  the  defence.  Even 
the  Carey  gang  themselves  saw  it,  and  they  wore 
black  looks.  Carey  was  so  angry  that  he  could 
not  control  himself.  Among  the  witnesses  to 
prove  that  Rubinsky  was  attacked  first  were  Fred 
and  Terry.  They  gave  their  testimony  without 
partiality  and  exactly  as  they  saw  the  affair.  But 
it  had  much  to  do  with  turning  the  evidence 
against  the  Carey  gang.  The  case  was  then 
argued  hotly  by  the  lawyers,  and  at  last  Austin 
got  up  and  made  a  rambling  attaqk  upon  the 
testimony. 

“It  is  evident  that  the  court  himself  is  pre¬ 
judiced  against  my  clients,”  he  roared,  “there  is 
no  justice  to  be  obtained  here,  as  I  can  see.  But 
if  this  case  Is  decided  against  the  complainant 
then  there  will  be  trouble  for  the  incompetent  rep¬ 
resentative  of  justice  who  sits  unon  this  bench. 
£  will  sav  that - ” 

But  Judge  Fearnot  held  up  hi«  hfmd  and  called 
out : 

“Be  careful,  sir,  how  you  insult  the  court.” 

“Insult  the  court?”  yelled  the  lawyer  in  an  in¬ 
sane  way.  “Why  it  would  not  be  nassible  to  in¬ 
sult  this  court.  There  is  not  a  fair  sentiment  in 
his  being.  If  he  was  to  have  his  deserts  he  would 
be  hung  by  the  neck  to  the  State  gallows.” 

Judge  Fearnot  saw,  as  did  others,  that  the 
lawyer  was  not  in  his  right  mind.  Fred,  who 
sat  near,  was  on  the  watch  like  a  hawk,  for  he  felt 
that  the  crazy  lawyer  meant  harm.  But  Judge 
Fearnot  called  to  the  court  officer  to  take  the  ob¬ 
streperous  lawyer  in  charge.  The  officer  moved 
forward  to  do  this,  but  the  crazed  lawyer  sprung 
back,  and  in  his  hand  there  was  seen  to  be  a 
bomb.  He  yelled  wildly: 

“Down  with  the  tyrant!  Death  to  the  despot! 
There  will  now  be  justice  in  the  land!” 

The  courtroom  was  in  an  uproar.  Fred  had 
sprung  to  his  feet  and  grasped  the  bomb  which 
the  insane  lawyer  was  about  to  hurl  at  Judge 
Fearnot.  Fred  was  risking  his  life,  but  he  was 
determined  to  save  his  father.  It  was  an  awful 
moment.  The  bomb  was  held  tight  by  Fred,  who 
did  not  know  but  that  it  might  explode  at  any 
moment  and  blow  all  in  the  room  into  eternity. 
Austin  fought  like  a  maniac  to  free  his  hands. 
Fred  was  not  given  help  by  any  one  but  Terry, 
fi/r  the  people  were  afraid.  But  in  the  court¬ 
room  were  members  of  the  Carey  gang  who  now 
rushed  to  the  aid  of  the  lawyer.  Fred  still  held 
the  bomb  and  shouted  to  Terry  to  keep  the  others 
back.  Then  he  wrestled  with  the  insane  lawyer, 
who  had  the  strength  that  the  madman  is  given. 
All  around  the  courtroom  they  went,  Fred  trying 
to  throw  his  foe  off  his  feet.  Of  course,  Judge 
Fearnot  and  the  others  were  so  astonished  and 
shocked  that  they  were  not  able  to  make  a  move. 
The  insane  lawyer  shrieked  wildly  and  tried  to 
get  free.  If  he  had  succeeded  in  doing  so,  he 


would  have  no  doubt  thrown  the  bomb.  B  at  Fred 
held  on  him,  and  Terry  met  the  attack  of  Carey 
and  his  men.  Terry  was  right  in  his  element  in 
holding  these  men  off.  He  smashed  them  right 
and  left.  He  even  got  a  crack  at  Carey  and 
knocked  him  clear  over  a  chair.  Terry  was  like 
lightning  and  soon  had  cleared  a  place  around 
him.  By  this  time  the  court  officers  had  recov¬ 
ered  from  their  terror  of  the  bomb  and  had  come 
forward  to  assist  Fred.  But  Fred  had  held  the 
maniac  off  and  now,  with  a  quick  turn  of  his 
right  arm,  he  gave  him  a  terrible  blow  on  the  head 
that  knocked  him  down.  The  next  moment  the  of¬ 
ficers  had  him,  and  Fred  had  wrested  the  bomb 
from  his  grjp.  The  end  had  come.  In  a  jiffy  he 
was  handcuffed  and  helpless.  Then  there  was 
a  scramble  in  the  courtroom  by  Carey  and  his 
gang  to  get  out.  They  knew  that  they  would  be 
liable  to  arrest.  But  Fred  had  saved  his  father 
and  others  in  the  courtroom.  His  cool  nerve  and 
quick  action  had  done  much.  It  was  some  time 
before  order  was  restored.  Then  Judge  Fearnot 
ordered  the  case  closed- and  quickly  summed  the 
evidence  up.  He  declared  that  Rubinsky  was  not 
to  be  blamed  for  defending  himself  against  the 
Carey  gang,  but  that  he  was  liable  for  carrying 
dangerous  weapons.  He  ordered  the  charge 
against  him  by  Carey  dismissed  and  that  he  be 
held  for  carrying  the  dangerous  weapon.  Ru¬ 
binsky  was  overjoyed,  for  this  meant  that  he 
would  be  only  fined  and  that  he  would  escape  a 
long  term  of  imprisonment.  Then  Judge  Fearnot 
closed  the  court,  as  the  confusion  and  what  had 
happened  would  render  it  quite  impossible  to  con¬ 
duct  the  cases  for  a  time.  Lawyer  Austin  was 
taken  to  the  Tombs,  but  afterwards  to  the  inbane 
pavilion  at  Bellevue.  There  he  was  found  to  be 
violently  insane,  and  was  later  committed  to  a 
State  institution.  After  the  trial,  nothing  could 
be  found  of  Carey  or  his  gang,  for  they  decided 
that  it  would  be  safer  to  keep  under  cover  for  a 
time.  But  when  Judge  Fearnot  and  Fred  and 
Terry  left  the  courthouse  later,  the  judge  was  a 
most  grateful  man.  He  fairly  embraced  his  brave 
son  and  said: 

“Fred,  that  was  a  brave  act.  You  might  have 
been  blown  to  pieces,  but  your  act  saved  my  life 
and  that  of  others.” 

“Oh  my!”  exclaimed  Fred.  “I  could  never  have 
stood  by  and  seen  that  bomb  thrown!  It  was 
awful !  ” 

The  thought  of  such  a  possibility  was  terrible 
to  think  of.  That  Austin  had  premeditated  the 
act  and  had  prepared  the  bomb  and  had  gone 
there  with  the  purprose  of  throwing  it  and  of 
killing  Judge  Fearnot,  there  was  not  the  least 
bit  of  doubt.  It  simply  showed  the  feeling  toward 
the  court  and  that  Austin  was  a  confirmed  ma¬ 
niac.  He  was  a  dangerous  character  to  allow  at 
large.  There  was  much  excitement  over  the  mat¬ 
ter  and  the  papers  were  filled  with  the  accounts 
of  it.  The  bravery  of  Fred  Fearnot  was  made 
special  mention  of.  The  police  now  started  out  to 
arrest  Carey  for  complicity  in  the  plot,  but  they 
could  not  find  him.  It  was  a  fact  that  Carey  had 
lost  much  money  in  the  building  enterprise  that 
he  gone  into  and  Rubinsky  had  cheated  him  out 
of  large  sums  of  money.  The  Carey  gang  felt 
bitter  against  Judge  Fearnot,  for  they  were  posi¬ 
tive  that  he  had  discriminated  against  Carey  in 
both  trials.  Of  course,  this  was  not  true,  but  that 
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did  not  alter  the  purprose  of  the  ruffians.  The 
danger  of  death  that  threatened  Judge  Fearnot 
had  not  been  abated  in  the  least.  Lawyer  Austin 
was  in  the  asylum  and  he  was  not  to  be  feared, 
but  there  were  others  worse  than  he  was,  and 
they  would  not  let  up  in  their  purpose  of  revenge. 
Fred  knew  this,  and  he  said  to  Terry: 

“This  matter  is  not  settled  yet,  by  any  means. 
The  gang  under  Carey  will  not  abate  their  pur¬ 
pose  to  get  even  with  my  father.  It  looks  as  if 
we  would  have  to  remain  here  for  some  time  yet. 
I  cannot  leave  New  York  while  there  is  the  least 
bit  of  danger.” 

“Same  here,”  said  Terry.  “I  quite  agree  with 
you,  Fred.  Your  father  will  not  be  safe  until 
Carey  and  his  men  have  been  taken  care  of.” 

“That  is  going  to  be  a  hard  thing '  to  bring 
about,”  said  Fred.  “You  see  we  have  not  charges 
enough  against  Carey  to  bring  him  to  court.  He 
is  at  large,  and  we  cannot  very  well  make  a  case 
against  him.  To  be  sure,  we  might  arrest  him  and 
ut  him  under  bonds,  but  that  would  not  prevent 
is  carrying  out  his  purpose  to  kill  my  father.” 

So  it  looked  as  if  Fred  and  Terry  would  have 
to  remain  in  the  city  for  some  time  yet.  It  was 
suggested  by  Mrs.  Fearnot  that  she  and  the  judge 
take  a  trip  to  the  West  for  a  time  until  after  the 
villains  had  been  thrown  off  the  track,  but  Fred 
said: 

“That  would  not  help  matters  at  all.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  Carey  is  so  determined  to  gain  a  black 
revenge  upon  dad  that  he  would  send  assassins 
after  him.” 

This  was  quite  possible  and  it  was  realized  that, 
after  all,  Judge  Fearnot  would  be  safer  in  the 
city.  But  after  the  trial  of  Rubinsky,  and  he  had 
been  fined  for  carrying  dangerous  weapons  and 
had  come  out  of  jail,  there  was  little  seen  of 
Carey.  He  had,  seemed  to  drop  out  of  sight.  This 
did  not  deceive  Fred,  for  he  knew  that  it  meant 
only  that  he  was  lying  low  and  waiting  for  his 
chance.  Court  still  held  forth,  and  Judge  Fearnot 
went  the  regular  days  and  sat  on  the  bench.  He 
attended  to  his  duties  fearlessly,  though  nearly 
every  mail  brought  threatening  letters.  In  vain 
the  detectives  and  the  police  tried  to  locate  Carey. 
He  had  dropped  out  of  sight.  He  was  not  seen 
at  the  Clover  Club,  or  any  of  his  resorts  in  the 
Bowery.  He  had  apparently  left  the  city.  Fred, 
however,  did  *not  believe  this.  It  was  his  firm 
belief  that  he  was  in  hiding  in  the  city  and  that 
he  was  not  idle  a  moment.  There  was  reason  for 
thinking  thus,  and  Fred  was  not  to  be  deceived. 
But  matters  went  along  so  slowly  and  things  be¬ 
came  so  commonplace  again  that  Judge  Fearnot 
now  laughed  at  the  fear  of  attack.  He  went  out 
at  all  times  without  guard  and  was  positively 
reckless,  in  the  opinion  of  Fred. 


CHAPTER  VI. — Terry’s  Mysterious  Fate. 

It  was  some  days  later  that  he  and  Terry  were 
coming  out  of  Wall  Street,  where  Fred  had  been 
to  see  about  some  stock  that  he  had  been  buying, 
when  Terry  gave  a  start  and  said: 

“Fred,  do  you  see  that  woman  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street?” 

Fred  looked  in  the  direction  indicated.  He  saw 
a  woman  of  about  the  medium  height  and  she 
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wore  a  veil  that  concealed  her  features.  She 
passed  down  the  street  and  vanished  from  sight 
around  the  corner. 

“What  about  her,  Terry?” 

“Weil,”  said  Terry,  “I  wondered  if  you  had  no¬ 
ticed  her  before.  She  has  dogged  our  footsteps 
all  this  week.  I  have  seen  her  right  behind  us 
a  dozen  times.” 

Fred  was  astounded. 

“Why  did  you  not  tell  me  of  that  before?” 

“Well,  I  was  not  sure  that  it  amounted  to  any¬ 
thing.  But  I  am  sure  now  that  she  is  following 
us.  For  what  purpose,  I  cannot  even  imagine.  It 
may  be  that  she  is  one  of  the  Carey  gang.” 

Fred  was  intensely  interested  in  the  veiled 
woman,  and  he  determined  to  follow  her.  He  im¬ 
parted  this  plan  to  Terry,  who  said: 

“It  will  be  necessary  to  work  quick,  for  she 
has  rounded  the  corner.  Come  on!” 

So  the  two  boys  took  back  tracks  and  went  to 
the  corner  of  the  street  where  the  woman  had 
vanished.  They  paused  at  the  corner,  and  Terry 
stepped  out  with  care  and  looked  down  the  street. 
He  was  silent  a  moment,  and  then  he  said: 

“Fred,  she  has  gone  into  the  office  of  a  broker 
named  Maloney.  He  is  a  friend  of  Morrissey  and 
is,  in  fact,  his  broker  in  the  Street.” 

■  The  two  youths  exchanged  glances.  It  occur¬ 
red  to  Fred  that  this  was  a  curious  matter,  and 
he  tried  to  consider  what  it  might  mean. 

“Are  you  sure  that  she  has  been  following  us, 
Terry?” 

“I  am  sure  of  it  as  that  we  are  standing  here 
at  this  moment.” 

“Then  there  is  something  doing.  She  is  track¬ 
ing  us  for  the  Carey  gang.  I  am  going  into 
Maloney’s  office  for  the  purpose  of  seeing,  if  1 
can,  what  it  means.” 

“All  right,  Fred,”  said  Terry.  “I  will  take  up 
a  position  in  this  doorway,  here,  and  wait  for  you. 
If  she  comes  out  I  will  dog  her  and,  if  possible, 
learn  more  about  her.” 

So,  losing  no  further  time,  Fred  went  boldly  to 
the  door  of  the  office  of  Maloney.  He  opened  the 
door  and  walked  in.  The  broker  was  sitting  at 
his  desk  and  the  veiled  woman  was  there  en¬ 
gaged  in  conversation  with  him.  Fred  hesitated, 
but  Maloney,  who  knew  Fred  at  once,  sprung  up 
arid  exclaimed : 

“Come  in,  Fearnot.  I  am  pleased  to  see  you.” 

The  woman  with  the  veil  sat  back  in  her  chair 
and  looked  at  Fred  through  the  double  thickness 
of  the  veil.  He  could  not  see  her  face  or  even 
get  the  slightest  idea  as  to  what  she  looked  like. 
But  Fred  bowed  politely  and  said: 

“All  right,  Maloney.  I  will  call  again,  as  I 
see  that  you  are  busy.” 

With  that  the  woman  arose  and  said  something 
in  a  low  tone  to  the  broker,  who  spoke  up: 

“That  is  all  right,  Mr.  Fearnot.  My  client  is 
going  anyway,  so  that  you  will  be  welcome.  Please 
sit  down.” 

The  woman,  without  lifting  her  veil,  passed 
out  of  the  place.  Fred  looked  at  her  very  sharply 
as  she  passed  him.  But  he  could  see  nothing  of 
her  face.  His  impulse  was  to  follow  her,  but  he 
reflected  that  Terry  was  outside  and  would  be 
ready  to  shadow  her.  He  sat-  down  and  asked 
Maloney  a  few  unimportant  questions  about  a 
certain  stock.  Maloney,  of  course,  thought  Fred 
might  mean  profit  to  him,  was  anxious  to  talk 
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with  him.  But  after  Fred  had  asked  him  several 
questions,  he  observed,  carelessly: 

“The  woman  I  saw  go  out  of  here  just  now 
looked  mysterious  enough.  I  suppose  that  she  is 
some  secret  operator  who  does  not  want  her  iden¬ 
tity  known.” 

Maloney  gave  a  start  and  asked: 

“Do  you  know  her,  Fearnot?” 

“I  must  say  that  I  do  not.” 

“Why,  she  is  Miss  Scott,  who  deals  in  Western 
and  Gulf.  She  is  a  mystery,  too,  for  nobody  ever 
saw  her  with  that  veil  off.” 

“That  is  interesting,  I  must  say,  Maloney y 

“Well,  she  is  all  right.  I  know  that  she  is  a 
mystery  to  many  of  the  boys.  Broker  Alcott, 
over  in  Broad  street,  one  day  swore  that  he  was 
going  to  see  her  face,  and  he  bluntly  asked  her 
to  raise  her  veil.  You  bet  there  was  something 
doing  right  away.  She  picked  up  a  chair  and 
was  going  to  knock  him  down.  She  was  like  a 
tigress.” 

“Gee  whizz!  It  is  a  good  idea  to  let  her  alone.” 

“Well,  yes,  just  a  little.  I  know  her  through 
Morrissey,  our  big  man  in  the  political  quarter. 
Morrissey  backs  her  and  has  told  me  if  she  loses 
in  any  of  her  speculations  that  he  will  make  it 
good.” 

Fred  asked  no  more,  for  he  had  obtained  all  the 
information  that  he  cared  for.  He  made  a  few 
more  careless  inquiries  about  the  stock,  and  then 
he  took  his  leave.  When  he  got  to  the  street 
corner  he  saw  that  Terry  had  vanished.  Of 
course,  Fred  assumed  that  Terry  had  gone  after 
the  veiled  woman  to  shadow  her.  He  looked 
around  a  little  to  see  if  he  could  not  get  a  trace 
of  them,  but  at  last  he  went  over  to  the  office  of 
his  broker,  Middleton. 

Fred  remained  at  Middleton’s  office  until  he 
closed  up.  Terry  did  not  appear,  and  Fred  was 
mystified.  But  it  told  him  that  Terry  must  have 
igot  on  the  track  of  the  strange  woman  and  was 
making  some  important  discoveries.  Fred  chafed 
at  the  impossibility  to  locate  him,  but  he  had  no 
other  course  but  to  go  home  and  wait.  But  at 
the  house  Terry  had  not  been  heard  from,  and 
Judge  Fearnot  had  not  himself  arrived.  It  was 
after  business  or  court  hours,  and  Fred  at  once 
began  to  worry.  Mrs.  Fearnot  was  also  worried, 
ana  she  said : 

“Fred,  dear,  I  wish  you  would  try  and  get  your 
father’s  office  on  the  ’phone.  I  fear  that  he  has 
been  detained.  I  would  much  like  to  know.” 

Fred  called  up  Judge  Fearnot’s  office,  but  he 
could  get  no  answer.  This  would  indicate  that  he 
had  left  his  office.  Fred  reported  to  his  mother 
and  said: 

“I  think  that  we  may  expect  him  at  any  time 
now,  mother  dear.  If  he  does  not  soon  arrive  I 
will  employ  some  other  measures.” 

But  a  little  later  Judge  Fearnot  did  arrive.  He 
was  quite  pale  when  he  came  in,  and  it  was-  some 
time  before  he  would  state  what  had  caused  his 
strange  nervous  state. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “I  will  tell  you  about  it.  I  had 
left  the  courtroom  and  was  coming  out  of  the 
yard,  when  suddenly  and  without  warning  a  dan¬ 
gerous  and  keen-pointed  knife  came  hurtling  at 
me  from  some  point  behind  me.  It  struck  me  in 
the  arm  and  penetrated  my  sleeve,  though  it  did 
not  wound  me.  It  was  a  close  call,  all  the  same.” 

Fred  was  astounded.  He  saw  that  it  was,  of 


course,  another  attempt  upon .  his  father’s  life. 
He  was  very  pale. 

“It  is  the  work  of  the  Carey  gang,”  he  said. 
“They  mean  to  get  you  if  they  can.  What  can 
we  do?”  fi 

Judge  Fearnot  took  from  his  pocket  the  knife. 
It  was  a  murderous-looking  dirk,  and  if  it  had 
struck  the  arm  of  the  judge  fairly  he  would  have 
received  a  bad  wound.  What  was  more,  .if  it  had 
struck  him  where  it  had  been  intended,  he  would 
have  received  a  wound  in  the  side  that  might 
have  proved  fatal.  Judge  Fearnot  told  of  his  at¬ 
tempt  to  locate  his  assailant,  but  that  he  had  got 
out  of  the  way  so  quickly  that  he  could  not  get 
him.  It  was  an  experience  that  bore  cut  the  be¬ 
lief  that  Fred  had  entertained  all  the  time  that 
the  Carey  gang  had  not  abandoned  their  determi¬ 
nation  to  kill  his  father.  Fred  set  his  lips  tight. 

“I  will  put  a  stop  to  that!”  he  gritted.  “It  is 
going  too  far.  They  shall  be  brought  to  punish¬ 
ment.  They  ought  to  go  to  prison,  all  of  them.” 

But  Judge  Fearnot  was  now  quite  recovered 
from  his  fright  and  laughed  and  declared  that  the 
gang  would  yet  overstep  and  get  caught.  But 
Fred  now  began  to  worry  -about  Terry.  Where 
was  his  chum?  He  assumed  that  he  had  started 
out  to  track  the  veiled  woman.  Had  he  succeeded 
or  had  harm  come  to  him?  It  was  a  question  that 
thrilled  Fred  with  a  deadly  fear.  He  knew  Ter¬ 
ry’s  intrepid  way  and  reckless  spirit,  and  that  if 
he  was  attacked  by  ten  times  his  number  he 
would  fight  to  the  last.  He  would  never  evade 
a  fight.  It  was  possible  that  he  had  got  into 
trouble  and  had  been  either  capured  or  killed. 
He  knew  that  the  Carey  gang  were  filled  with 
such  a  revengeful  spirit  that  they  would  not 
hesitate  at  bloodshed.  Fred  could  not  tell  his 
mother  about  it,  for  he  did  not  want  to  worry 
her,  but  he  managed  to  get  out  of  the  house  later, 
quietly,  after  his  parents  had  gone  to  bed.  Then 
he  set  out  to  find  Terry.  Fred  started  at  once 
for  the  East  Side,  where  he  had  an  idea  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Carey  gang  might  be  found.  He  was 
soon  in  the  Bowery  and  at  last  found  his  way  to 
the  Clover  Club.  The  famous  East  Side  resort 
was  crowded  with  sailors  and  rough  men  from  the 
river  front  and  their  sweethearts.  It  was  a 
revelling  and  merry-making  crowd.  Fred  man¬ 
aged  to  gain  entrance  without  attracting  notice, 
but  he  saw  nothing  of  Terry.  He  observed  noth¬ 
ing  of  any  members  of  the  Carey  gang,  either. 
For  a  time-,  Fred  hung  about  the  place  and  was 
just  about  to  leave  when  the  door  opened,  and  in 
walked  Carey  himself. 

As  he  stood  up  to  the  bar  there  were  quite  a 
number  who  recognized  him.  At  once  several 
men  stepped  up  and  addressed  him.  Carey  turned 
blood-shot  eyes  at  the  crowd  and  said : 

“If  any  of  you  see  that  ape-faced  Rubinsky, 
tell  him  that  I  am  afther  him  an’  his  days  are 
numbered.  I  will  kill  him  on  sight,  bad  cess  to 
him,  for  he  put  me  where  I  am  now.” 

There  was  a  murmur  of  approval  from  the 
habitues  of  the  place,  and  one  of  the  loungers 
called  out: 

“I  hear  that  one  of  your  foes  has  passed  in 
his  checks.” 

Carey  turned  and  glared  at  the  speaker. 

“Ye  shpeak  too  much!  Kape  a  tongue  in  yer 
head.  If  it  is  niver  known  it  won’t  harrum  any¬ 
body.” 
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The  fellow  who  had  spoken  said  no  more,  but 
the  words  and  the  significance  of  the  reply  sent 
a  chill  over  Fred.  He  knew  that  they  were  refer¬ 
ring  to  Terry. 

The  irresistible  impulse  was  upon  him  to  sail 
into  the  wretch  Carey  and  drag  him  from  the 
place  and  turn  him  over  to  the  police.  But  he 
refrained,  for  he  knew  that  the  odds  would  be  so 
great  against  him  in  that  den  that  he  would  be 
helpless.  Fred  was  now  sorry  that  he  had  al¬ 
lowed  Terry  to  go  alone  on  the  trail  of  the  veiled 
lady.  He  felt  sure  that  she  was  a  decoy  for  the 
gang  and  that  Terry  had  fallen  into  the  trap. 
But  with  this  realization  Fred  was  determined 
to  have  revenge.  It  burned  in  his  breast  now 
with  double  force.  He  realized  that  if  Terry  had 
been  put  out  of  the  way  it  would  be  his  or  his 
father’s  turn  next.  But  Fred  now  shrunk  back, 
for  there  was  a  stir  at  the  door  and  all  looked 
thither  in  surprise.  In  at  the  door  of  the  saloon 
came  a  woman.  She  was  deeply  veiled.  At  sight 
of  her,  Fred  felt  his  heart  almost  cease  to  beat. 
He  gasped  under  his  breath: 

“She  is  the  one  who  can  tell  me  what  the  fate 
of  Terry  is.  I  am  going  to  know.” 


CHAPTER  VIII. — A  Close  Escape. 

The  veiled  woman  came  straight  up  to  the  bar 
and  put  some  money  on  the  bar.  Then  she  said 
in  a  husgy  voice : 

“Drinks  for  the  crowd!  Oil  up  your  tongues, 
for  I  am  going  to  give  you  something  to  talk 
about !  ” 

The  rough  men  in  the  place  all  gave  shouts  of 
approval,  and  one  and  all  crowded  up  to  the  bar. 
All  but  Fred,  who  managed  to  draw  back  out  of 
the  sight  of  most  of  them.  But  the  liquor  was 
passed  around  and  all  drank.  Then  the  veiled 
woman  held  up  her  glass  and  lifted  her  veil  to 
show  a  rather  masculine  mouth : 

“Men,  it  is  time  that  you  all  aroused  and  took 
notice  of  what  you  get  in  the  courts.  You  are  all 
poor  and  if  one  of  you  was  brought  up  for  trial 
and  was  innocent  he  would  get  no  show  at  all,  for 
the  fact  that  he  was  poor.  But  if  a  millionaire 
was  brought  up  in  court  for  the  worst  offence  pos¬ 
sible,  he  would  be  allowed  to  get  off  with  only  a 
fine.  There  is  no  justice  in  the  law,  and  more  es¬ 
pecially  the  court  of  Judge  Fearnot.,  It  is  time 
that  he  should  be  put  off  the  bench,  and  there  is 
only  one  way  to  do  it.” 

Fred  was  thrilled  with  horror.  Just  then  a 
man  standing  near  him  looked  at  him  and  said: 

“Mister,  whv  didn’t  you  step  up  and  get  a  free 
drink?  There  is  no  use  in  being  bashful.” 

“I  was  not  dry  just  then,”  answered  Fred. 
“I  will  do  so  later.” 

But  the  words  had  been  heard  by  others,  and 
now  several  looked  at  Fred  curiously.  Fred  knew 
his  peril  at  once,  but  he  was  cool  and  on  his  nerve. 
All  might  have  been  well,  though,  if  it  had  not 
been  that  one  of  the  loungers,  being  a  bit  drunk, 
shuffled  up  to  Fred  and  tried  to  throw  his  arm 
around  Fred’s  neck,  saying  in  a  maudlin  way: 

“That’s  right,  misther!  Come  an’  have  drinks 
with  me!  I  am  ail  right  and  I’ll  set  ’em  up  for 
the  crowd.” 

The  toper’s  words  and  manner  excited  the  at¬ 


tention  of  all  now,  and  among  those  who  turned 
to  look  at  Fred  was  the  veiled  woman.  Of  course, 
she  recognized  him  at  once.  The  result  was  thrill¬ 
ing.  The  next  moment  Fred  was  in  a  scrape  that 
he  really  never  expected  to  get  out  of. 

Fred  saw  that  he  was  in  for  it  now  and  that 
he  must  fight  for  his  life.  He  had  fallen  into  a 
danger  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  escape  from. 

In  fact,  he  could  see  that  any  resistance  on  his 
part  would  be  most  useless,  for  the  odds  were  too 
great  for  him.  He  could  not  hope  to  stand  up 
against  so  many  of  his  foes.  It  seemed  at  first 
as  if  all  in  the  barroom  were  foes  and  that  he 
would  have  them  all  against  him.  But  as  the 
ruffians  all  closed  in  on  him,  Fred  knocked  down 
several  of  them  and  others  shrank  from  his  at¬ 
tack.  But  some  one  managed  to  get  at  him  from 
behind  and  Fred  was  thrown,  and  then  the  gang 
piled  upon  him  and  held  him  down.  The  game 
was  up  and  he  was  quickly  made  a  prisoner. 
Some  one  in  the  saloon  brought  out  a  piece  of 
rope  and  his  hands  were  bound  behind  him.  He 
was  helpless  in  this  den  of  his  foes. 

The  veiled  woman  came  up  and  slapped  her 
glove  sharply  across  Fred’s  face.  It  stung  him 
and  he  flinched. 

“That  for  you!”  hissed  the  woman.  “You  sent 
my  poor  husband  to  his  fate  and  I  am  going  to 
have  revenge  upon  you  and  your  people.  I  hate 
you,  root  and  branch.” 

Fred  gasped,  for  this  was  a  revelation  as  to 
who  the  woman  was.  It  seemed  that  she  was  the 
wife  of  the  lawyer,  Austin.  He  understood  now 
what  a  league  of  foes  were  in  conspiracy  against 
him  and  his  father. 

“Your  pard  managed  to  give  us  the  slip,”  she 
continued,  with  a  hiss,  “but  you  will  not  do  that. 
We  will  take  care  of  that.” 

Fred  heard  this  revelation  with  delight.  The 
fact  that  Terry  had  escaped  was  the  best  of  news 
and  he  felt  now  resigned  to  his  own  fate.  He 
was  sure  that  he  would  himself  be  rescued,  if 
Terry  was  at  large.  Fred  remained  silent,  making 
no  reply.  But  he  heard  the  doors  open,  and 
pretty  soon  a  voice  called  out: 

The  cab  is  here  and  the  way  is  clear.  Take 
him  to  the  bridge  and  throw  him  over.  It  will 
be  the  sure  way.” 

Fred  experienced  a  thrill  of  horror,  for  he 
knew  what  this  meant.  He  was  to  be  thrown 
from  the  great  East  River  bridge.  He  knew  that 
it  would  not  be  difficult  for  the  villains  to  drive 
upon  the  Blackwell’s  Island  structure  and  throw 
him  over  into  the  river. 

But  Fred  kept  perfectly  cool,  and  as  he  was 
thrust  into  the  cab  and  the  four  strong  captors 
got  into  the  cab  with  him,  he  never  once  lost  his 
nerve.  He  tried  his  bonds  several  times,  but  they 
seemed  to  be  firm.  Away  rolled  the  cab,  and  as 
it  dashed  through  one  street  .after  another  his 
captors  made  remarks.  They  called  the  streets 
off  one  after  another,  and  soon  they  declared  that 
there  was  only  one  other  street  before  the  bridge 
would  be  reached.  But  Fred  suddenly  felt  some¬ 
thing  that  gave  him  a  start.  The  man  who  sat 
next  to  him  gave  his  arm  a  slight  pressure.  Fred 
felt  a  thrill.  He  knew  what  it  meant,  for  it  was 
that  the  man  was  a  friend.  He  at  once  felt  re¬ 
newed  hope,  for  he  knew  that  it  meant  that  he 
would  have  a  chance.  Then  as  the  pressure  was 
renewed  he  felt  something  cold  against  his  wrist. 
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Then  the  ropes  parted  slightly.  A  knife  had  been 
drawn  across  them.  Fred  knew  that  he  was  free. 
But  the  restraining  pressure  on  his  arm  told  him 
to  wait  for  his  unknown  friend  to  give  the  word 
for  action.  Who  he  could  be,  Fred  could  not 
imagine,  but  he  reflected  that  he  might  be  one  of 
the  gang  who  had  repented  and  was  going  to  aid 
him. 

But  now  the  carriage  was  upon  the  carriage 
drive  of  the  bridge.  They  drove  along  slowly 
until  quite  near  the  middle  span.  Then  the  driver 
pulled  up  short  and  the  door  flew  open  and  the 
first  two  ruffians  sprung  out.  One  of  them 
hissed: 

“The  coast  is  clear  1  Lively  with  you!” 

But  as  the  third  ruffian  started  to  get  out,  the 
fourth  one  shouted  in  a  loud  voice : 

“Look  out!  We  are  betrayed!  Get  out  quick!” 

As  he  roared  this  out,  he  gave  the  man  in  front 
of  him  a  push,  sending  him  over  upon  his  face. 
He  then  followed,  slamming  the  door,  and  was 
upon  the  driver’s  box  like  a  monkey.  Before  the 
driver  was  able  to  act  he  had  the  reins  and  the 
whip  and  lashed  the  horses  so  that  they  broke 
into  a  mad  run,  leaving  the  three  would-be  mur¬ 
derers  standing,  astounded,  in  the  bridge  road¬ 
way. 

“WThat  are  you  doing!”  yelled  the  driver,  in 
sheer  amazement. 

“This  is  what  I  am  doing,”  said  the  man,  as  he 
flashed  a  pair  of  steel  bracelets.  “You  are  my 
man,  and  so  are  the  others.  I  guess  the  game  is 
over  for  this  time.” 

In  a  jiffy  the  driver  was  handcuffed  and  the 
bridge  was  filled  with  police.  They  had  already 
caught  the  three  ruffians  who  had  been  left  in  the 
roadway.  Then  the  rescuer  of  Fred  opened  the 
door  of  the  cab  and  said : 

“All  right,  my  friend!  Get  out!  You  are 
safe!” 

Fred  scrambled  out  of  the  cab  in  amazement. 
The  first  thing  he  said  was : 

“What  does  this  mean?  Who  are  you,  sir?” 

By  way  of  reply  the  rescuer  laughed  and  show¬ 
ed  a  badge  on  his  breast.  Fred  gave  a  gasp  : 

“You  are  a  detective?” 

“Yes,  and  my  name  is  Ward.  I  was  in  that 
place  for  the  purpose  of  tracking  a  murderer 
named  Swain,  and  heard  all  the  plot  to  kill  you. 
I  am  sorry  that  I  could  not  have  got  hold  of  that 
Carey.  He  is  a  bad  one  and  ought  to  be  behind 
bars.” 

“They  are  all  bad,”  said  Fred.  “I  think  that 
the  police  would  do  well  to  look  after  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  that  Clover  Club.  It  is  a  den  of  thieves 
and  crooks.” 

But  Ward,  the  detective,  told  the  police  to  take 
the  would-be  murderes  to  the  Tombs. 

Fred,  however,  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
would  rejoin  Terry  and  learn  what  he  had  ex¬ 
perienced.  So  he  went  over  and  took  an  up¬ 
town  car  and  was  soon  near  his  home.  The  hour 
was  now  late,  and  Fred  went  across  to  Fifth 
avenue  and  approached  the  Fearnot  mansion.  As 
he  drew  near,  he  was  attracted  by  an  odor  of 
smoke  in  the  air.  He  sniffed  at  it  and  muttered: 

“That  smells  like  kerosene  oil.  I  wonder  if 
there  is  any  firebug  at  work  around  here?” 

Fred  was  now  quite  near  the  . house  and  he  was 
about  to  turn  up' the  big  front  steps  when  he  ob¬ 
served  the  strange  fact  that  the  little  wicket  door 


to  the  basement  was  wide  open.  If  it  had  been 
left  open  it  was  possible  the  carelessness  of  the 
servants,  and  Fred  paused  to  investigate.  He 
dropped  into  the  area  and  found  that  the  gate 
was  not  only  open,  but  the  basement  door  as  well. 
All  was  dark  beyond  the  door. 

“This  is  queer!”  he  muttered.  “Who  would 
leave  this  open?  I  will  have  to  investigate  here.” 

Fred  stepped  into  the  basement  doorway,  and 
at  once  his  nostrils  were  able  to  detect  the  odor 
of  the  kerosene  strongly.  He  saw  that  thin  wisps 
of  smoke  were  curling  from  the  inner  corridor. 
He  knew  at  once  that  there  was  something  wrong. 
Without  a  moment’s  consideration  Fred  sprung 
into  the  place  and  saw  a  blaze  coming  from  the 
inner  basement  room.  He  came  upon  the  work  of 
the  incendiaries  the  next  moment.  The  plie  of 
old  rags,  oil-soaked,  and  splinters  of  wood  that 
had  been  ignited,  were  blazing  in  lively  fashion. 
Just  as  Fred  entered  the  place  he  saw  a  figure 
sneaking  across  the  inner  basement  door,  and  he 
at  once  made  a  rush  for  him.  He  knew,  of  course, 
that  he  was  the  incendiary. 

“You  scoundrel!”  exclaimed  Fred.  “Stop  where 
you  are!  You  cannot  escape!  You  are  caught!” 

But  there  was  a  loud  hiss,  and  the  next  moment 
an  object  caught  Fred  in  the  stomach,  knocking 
him  over,  and  he  was  unable  to  regain  himself 
before  the  incendiary  had  dashed  past  him  and 
gained  the  open  air.  Fred  arose  and  saw  that 
he  would  not  be  able  to  catch  the  villain,  but  he 
now  used  all  endeavors  to  put  out  the  fire.  He 
finally  succeeded,  and  when  the  last  spark  was 
extinguished  he  dropped  from  exhaustion. 

“The  scoundrels!”  he  exclaimed.  “They  meant 
to  burn  the  house  while  the  inmates  were  asleep 
and  not  one  of  them  would  have  escaped.  This 
is  the  limit  for  villainy.” 

But  Fred  had  made  quite  a  racket  in  the  cellar 
by  this  time  and  it  had  awakened  some  of  the 
servants  in  the  upper  rooms.  The  butler  was  the 
first  one  to  appear,  and  he  was  aghast  to  find  the 
state  of  affairs. 

“Shure,  Mr.  Fearnot,”  he  gasped,  “this  is  aw¬ 
ful!  Will  I  not  call  the  police?” 

“No,  McIntyre,”  said  Fred.  “It  is  too  late.  It 
was  fortunate  that  I  happened  along  at  this  time. 
The  house  would  have  been  burned  to  the  ground 
and  all  in  it  would  have  been  incinerated.  It  was 
a  fiendish  plot.” 

The  servants  were  now  on  hand  and  all  were 
horrified,  and  some  of  them  declared  that  they 
would  not  remain  in  the  house  another  day. 

“It  is  unlucky,  to  be  sure,”  said  a  maid.  “I  niver 
could  stand  it,  for  the  divil  is  afther  us  all!  Bad 
cess  to  him!” 

“Oh,  well,  Norah,”  laughed  Fred,  “he  will  get 
you  in  the  end,  so  what  matter  is  it?”” 

That  made  all  laugh.  But  now  Fred  left  the 
basement,  after  fastening  the  door,  and  went 
upstairs.  He  asked  the  butler  if  Terry  had  re¬ 
turned  and  was  overjoyed  to  learn  that  he  had 
and  that  he  was  at  that  moment  safe  in  his  bed. 
So  Fred  crept  upstairs  and  went  to  the  room 
which  he  and  Terry  always  occupied.  He  found 
his  chum  sound  asleep. 


CHAPTER  IX. — Tracking  Criminals. 

Fred  did  not  awake  Terry,  but  crept  into  his 
own  bed  and  was  also  soon  asleep.  It  was  quite 
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a  late  hour  the  next  morning  that  both  boys 
awoke,  and  as  Fred  arose  and  looked  around  the 
room,  he  saw  Terry  sitting  up  in  bed  and  looking 
at  him  also. 

..“Well,  I  will  be  hanged!”  gasped  Terry.  “Where 
did  you  come  from  old  pal?  You  were  not  at 
home  when  I  came  in  last  night.” 

“I  have  been  all  over  the  city  for  you,  Terry.  I 
thought  that  you  were  dead.” 

“Thunder!  You  must  have  thought  that  I  was 
easily  killed.” 

“Well,  why  would  I  not?  You  were  captured 
by  the  gang  of  murderers  and  they  meant  to  put 
you  out  of  the  way.” 

“They  were  badly  fooled.  That  woman  was  a 
sharp  one,  Fred.  She  led  me  a  merry  chase.  I 
would  have  got  her  if  I  had  not  been  too  sure. 
But  for  all  that,  I  dodged  them.”  . 

Terry  then  told  how  he  had  escaped  the  gang 
by  breaking  out  of  an  old  tenement  where  they 
had  left  him  bound  hands  and  feet. 

“It  was  my  knowledge  of  untying  knots  that 
saved  my  life,  Fred.  I  simply  undid  that  knot 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  then  the  rest  was  easy,  for 
I  had  only  to  watch  my  chance  to  skip.  But  I 
wanted  to  turn  the  police  on  them  afterwards  and 
when  we  got  back  there,  not  a  sign  of  them  was 
to  be  found  anywheres.” 

“Great  Scott!  My  experience  was  somewhat 
like  yours,  Terry.  I  went  to  the  Clover  Club  and 
was  recognized  by  the  woman  and  assailed  by  the 
whole  gang.  They  were  going  to  throw  me  off  the 
Blackwell’s  Island  Bridge,  but  a  detective  named 
Ward  saved  me.” 

Terry  was  interested  in  the  story  related  by 
Fred,  and  particularly  when  he  learned  that  the 
strange  veiled  lady  was  no  other  than  the  wife 
of  the  mad  lawyer  Austin. 

“Terry,  she  swears  that  we  are  responsible, 
and  that  we  are  to  blame  for  all  her  husband’s 
troubles,  and  that  we  must  pay  for  it  with  our 
lives.” 

“Well,  we  have  got  into  a  hornet’s  nest,  Fred. 
It  seems  as  if  the  further  we  go  the  more  enemies 
we  encounter.  I  never  saw  anything  like  it,  and 
all  because  your  father  did  his  duty  as  a  judge 
on  the  bench.”  „T  ,  „  _ 

“That  is  right,  Terry.  We  have  three  of  the 
villains  in  the  Tombs,  but  the  ringleaders,  Carey 
and  others,  are  at  large.  We  will  never  be  safe 
while  they  are  at  large.” 

But  the  boys  now  dressed  and  went  down  to 
breakfast.  Just  as  they  arrived  in  the  dining¬ 
room,  Judge  Fearnot  appeared.  He  had  just 
learned  from  the  servants  of  the  attepmt  to  set 
fire  to  the  house  the  night  before  and  how  it  had 
been  frustrated  by  Fred.  Judge  Fearnot  was 
greatly  disturbed,  and  as  he  listened  to  the  stories 
told  by  Fred  and  Terry  of  their  experiences,  he 
was  shocked. 

“This  is  awful!”  he  declared.  “It  looks  as  if 
the  whole  police  force  of  New  York  better  take  it 
up.  Nobody’s  life  will  be  safe  if  these  villains 
are  able  to  carry  out  their  games.  I  am  sure  I 
do  not  see  why  they  should  have  such  bitter  feel¬ 
ings  toward  me.” 

He  was  astounded  when  told  about  the  veiled 
woman,  who  had  sworn  revenge  for  the  fate  of 
her  husband. 

“We  were  not  responsible  for  the  condition  of 
Austin,”  said  Fred’s  father.  “I  am  sure  that  it 


was  his  own  fault.  He  worked  himself  up  into  a 
frenzy  over  the  case  and  his  mental  faculties 
went  back  on  him.  That  was  all  there  was  to  it.” 

“Dad,”  said  Fred,  “nobody  is  responsible  for 
any  of  this  trouble,  except  the  parties  themselves. 
It  is  a  case  of  mania  and  they  have  made  you  the 
object  of  their  insane  rage.” 

But  after  breakfast  the  judge  sent  for  Central 
Office  men  and  told  them  the  whole  story. 

“Something  must  be  done,”  said  the  judge, 
sternly.  “It  will  be  a  very  bad  precedent.  No 
person’s  life  will  be  safe  in  New  York  if  these 
bad  men  are  not  curbed  in  their  villainies.” 

The  detective  went  away,  determined  to  do  their 
best  to  apprehend  Carey.  It  was  learned  that 
Carey  had  failed  in  his  business  and  that  he  was 
now  one  of  the  notorious  crooks  of  the  East  Side. 
He  had  sworn  revenge  upon  Rubinsky  with 
others.  But  the  wily  money  lender  had  influence 
among  the  crooks  of  the  East  Side  as  well  as 
Carey  had,  and  it  was  not  so  easy  as  Carey  had 
thought  it  was  to  get  the  upper  hand  of  the  money 
lender.  Rubinsky  was  on  his  guard,  and  he  had 
a  bodyguard  which  looked  after  his  safety  com¬ 
pletely.  Carey  was  furious  and  plotting  with  his 
confrere,  Morrissey,  he  tried  every  way  to  get  at 
Rubinsky.  This,  for  a  time,  caused  them  to  leave 
Judge  Fearnot  alone,  andTie  was  for  a  while  safe. 
But  it  did  not  deceive  the  judge  or  his  friends. 
They  knew  that  as  long  as  Carey  and  his  gang 
were  at  large  there  would  be  no  safety  for  Fred’s 
father.  Fred  now  had  a  chance  to  take  a  very 
exciting  trip  West,  but  he  did  not  dare  to  leave 
New  York.  He  knew  that  his  father’s  life  was 
worth  more  than  anything  else.  So,  with  the  aid 
of  Terry  and  many  detectives,  Fred  worked  day 
and  night  trying  to  get  track  of  Carey  and  his 
man.  He  had  secured  warrants  for  their  arrest 
on  sight.  It  was  a  round  of  hard  luck  and  ex¬ 
citing  episodes  all  the  time,  and  Fred  and  Terry 
both  tramped  the  streets  of  the  East  Side  night 
and  day.  They  even  did  detective  work  them¬ 
selves,  wearing  disguises  and  hobnobbing  with 
thieves  and  ruffians,  but  the  wary  villain  whom 
they  wanted  so  badly  kept  out  of  the  way.  It  was 
discouraging  to  the  two  boys,  but  they  would  not 
give  it  up. 

“We  will  happen  upon  them  some  time,  Ter¬ 
ry,”  said  Fred.  “It  will  probably  be  at  a  time 
when  they  least  expect  us.  I  only  want  to  get 
Carey.  I  think  that  when  he  goes  up  there  will 
be  an  end  of  the  gang.” 

But  Fred  and  Terry  got  a  clue  at  last.  The 
woman  of  the  veil,  or  Austin’s  wife,  had  vanished, 
and  they  had  seen  nothing  of  her  since  the  day 
that  Fred  was  captured  in  the  Clover  Club.  Where 
she  had  disappeared  to,  the  boys  could  not  even 
guess.  But  they  arose  one  morning  to  read  a 
startling  item  in  the  paper.  It  was  to  the  effect 
that  a  dangerous  maniac  had  been  liberated  from 
the  State  Asylum  by  outside  aid.  The  name  of 
the  escaped  lunatic  was  Austin,  and  he  was  once 
a  New  York  lawyer. 

“That  Is  our  man!”  said  Fred,  in  excitement. 
“What  do  you  think  of  that,  Terry?  His  wife  has 
done  that,  you  may  be  sure.  If  hd  is  at  large 
then  you  may  look  for  trouble  of  the  worst  kind. 
But  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  he  can  remain 
at  large  long.” 

“I  do  not  know  about  that,  Fred.  Sometimes 
those  lunatics  have  all  the  cunning  of  a  -£and  and 
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they  can  fool  people  for  a  long  time.  He  may 
appear  to  be  perfectly  sane  until  he  comes  upon 
the  person  upon  whom  he  means  to  wreak  his 
insane  vengenace.” 

Fred  was  terribly  worried.  But  the  days  passed 
and  as  nothing  was  seen  of  -the  maniac  and  his 
wife  it  was  partly  forgotten.  Fred  was  now  of 
the  opinion  that  the  woman  had  taken  her  hus¬ 
band  West,  or  to  some  place  where  she  would  at¬ 
tempt  to  keep  him  safe  from  the  asylum  author¬ 
ities.  This  would  not  be  an  easy  matter,  of 
course,  but  she  was  one  of  the  kind  to  take  des-  . 
perate  chances.  Fred  had  learned  all  about  her 
and  that  she  played  many  parts  in  the  Wall  Street 
circles  and  the  criminal  life  of  the  great  city. 

She  was  a  sharp  woman  and  would  fool  the 
detectives  easily.  They  could  not  get  any  trace 
of  her  at  all. 

“Fred,”  said  Terry,  “I  must  say  that  I  admire 
the  spunk  and  cool  nerve  of  that  woman.  She 
can  beat  the  best  of  them  and  with  a  lot  to  spare. 

I  would  not  care  to  match  wits  with  her.” 

“She  is  like  many  crooks,  Terry.  If  she  had 
turned  her  wits  the  right  way  she  would  have 
been  one  of  the  wonderful  women  of  the  world.” 

But  one  day,  Judge  Fearnot  was  driving  up 
Fifth  Avenue  in  his  private  carriage  when  there 
was  a  loud  shout  from  the  river,  and  he  pulled 
up  his  horses  and  then  there  was  a  loud  report 
as  of  a  cannon.  The  side  of  the  carriage  was 
wrecked  and  Judge  Fearnot  was  thrown  out  into 
the  street.  He  was  picked  up  unconscious  and 
carried  to  a  residence  near.  Word  reached  the 
house  just  as  Fred  was  going  out.  Fred  ran  all 
the  way  to  the  scene.  He  first  rushed  to  the  side 
of  his  father  who  was  in  the  house  of  a  friend. 
Fred  found  that  his  father  was  suffering  from 
shock,  but  that  he  would  revive  all  right.  Assured 
of  this,  he  asked  what  it  all  meant.  He  learned 
that  as  the  carriage  was  proceeding  along  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  street,  the  driver  saw  a 
woman  rush  out  of  a  side  street.  She  halted  on 
the  curb-stone  and  seemed  to  have  a  small  object 
in  her  hand.  She  threw  it  at  the  horses.  The 
driver  remembered  no  more.  There  was  a  terrific 
explosion  and  the  carriage  was  almost  wrecked 
as  we  have  seen.  The  woman  disappeared,  and 
that  ended  the  affair.  But  there  was  a  mob  of 
thousands  on  the  spot  quickly.  There  was  a 
scene  of  the  wildest-  excitement,  for  the  throwing 
cf  a  bomb  was  so  strongly  of  Russian  anarchism 
that  people  for  a  time  thought  it  was  the  work  of 
some  emissary  of  the  Czar’s  foes.  But  no  further 
explanation  could  be  gained.  Fred  had  detectives 
searching  everywhere,  but  not  a  trace  of  the 
woman  could  be  found.  Of  course  Fred  had  a 
very  good  idea  as  to  who  she  was.  That  it  was  the 
work  of  Mrs.  Austin,  there  was  no  doubt.  The 
city  was  ransacked,  but  without  avail. 

“Confound  the  luck!”  he  gasped.  “I  never  saw 
anything  like  it.  I  believe  that  the  Old  Nick  is 
on  the  side  of  that  woman.  She  has  all  the  luck 
that  there  is  going.” 

But  Fred  now  waited  around  the  vicinity,  think¬ 
ing  that  she  might  reappear.  She  did  not,  but 
instead  a  boy  came  to  Fred  with  a  message.  He 
gave  it  to  Fearnot,  who  read  it  with  surprise: 

“My  Dear  Mr.  Fearnot: — I  would  much  like 
to  see  you.  I  am  ready  to  talk  a  friendly  settle¬ 
ment  with  you  of  our  differences  regarding  my 


poor  husband.  If  you  will  come  to  room  No.  20 
in  rear  of  the  old  brownstone  block  in  this  street 
beyond  the  restaurant  you  will  find  me.  I  will  be 
glad  to  see  you  and  have  a  good  talk.  I  sign 
myself,  “Mabel  Scott  Austin.” 

Fred  read  the  message  several  times  to  make 
sure  that  he  was  not  dreaming.  He  was  aston¬ 
ished,  as  could  be  well  imagined. 

“Well,  I’ll  be  hanged!”  he  exclaimed.  “What 
is  the  meaning  of  this?  What  can  she  want  to  see 
me  about?  Is  it  on  the  level?” 

At  first,  Fred  was  tempted  to  ignore  the  mes¬ 
sage  and  send  for  a  policeman  and  raid  the  place. 
But  on  second  thought,  his  curiosity  being  arous¬ 
ed,  he  decided  to  answer  the  call  in  person. 

“I  am  taking  little  risk,”  he  thought.  “I  guess 
it  will  be  all  right.  I  will  simply  go  in  and  see 
what  it  all  is.  They  can  be  no  trap,  for  I  will 
be  on  my  guard.” 

So  Fred  looked  around  and  saw  the  brownstone 
building  next  to  the  restaurant  and  entered  the 
door.  At  the  end  of  a  long  passage  he  saw  the 
number  in  gilt  letters  on  the  door.  Fred  walked 
up  to  the  door  and  rapped.  There  was  a  stir 
within,  and  then  the  door  opened  slowly  and 
a  woman’s  face  appeared.  She  was  very  pretty 
and  had  golden  hair  that  fell  over  her  shoulders 
with  great  beauty.  She  looked  at  Fred  in  a  timid 
way  and  said  in  a  tone  that  was  trembling  and 
indicated  fear  and  sorrow. 

“What  do  you  want  here?  Oh,  pardon  me! 
It  is  Mr.  Fearnot!  Please  come  in!  I  am  so 
glad  that  you  were  kind  enough  to  answer  my 
letter  in  person.  I  did  so  want  to  see  you.” 

“I  am  at  your  service,  madam,”  said  Fred, 
politely,  as  he  entered  the  room.  “In  what  way 
can  I  serve  you?” 

Mabel  Scott  Austin,  whose  face  Fred  now  saw 
for  the  first  time,  led  the  way  into  a  richly- 
appointed  office  and  indicated  a  chair. 

“Please  be  seated,  Mr.  Fearnot.  I  have  much 
to  say  to  you.” 

Fred  dropped  into  the  chair.  Instinctively  he 
took  in  the  appointment  of  the  room.  He  saw 
that  there  were  only  two  windows  that  opened 
out  upon  a  court,  and  that  the  door  by  which 
he  had  entered  was  apparently  the  only  one.  The 
place  was  furnished  as  an  office  in  rich  furniture 
and  indicated  that  the  female  Wall  Street  specu¬ 
lator  was  certainly  a  woman  of  good  taste.  She 
sat  down  at  her  desk  and  looked  at  Fred,  with 
eyes  that  held  nothing  but  innocence  and  plead¬ 
ing. 

“Mr.  Fearnot,”  she  said,  “you  behold  Miss  Scott, 
the  woman  operator  in  the  Street.  You  are  the 
first  man  who  has  ever  been  in  this  office  or  who 
does  business  in  the  Street  that  can  say  that 
they  have  seen  the  face  of  Mabel  Scott.  I  have 
raised  my  veil  to  you.” 

Fred  bowed  very  politely. 

“I  am  indebted  to  you  for  a  great  honor,”  he 

said. 

“I  can  see,  sir,  that  you  are  a  Chesterfield.  I 
always  admired  you,  Mr.  Fearnot,  from  the  first 
time  I  saw  you.  I  remember  the  deals  that  you 
made  in  the  Street  and  how  generous  you  were 
to  your  enemies  and  how  you  defeated  them  most 
honorably.” 

“Really”’  said  Fred,  blushing,  “I  beg  you  not 
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to  flatter  me,  Mrs.  Austin.  I  am  in  danger  of 
getting  a  large  cranium.” 

She  laughed  and  answered. 

“You  have  too  much  sense.  Now  to  talk  busi¬ 
ness  with  you,  Mr.  Fearnot.  You  know  well 
enough  without  my  saying  anything  to  you  about 
the  matter  that  has  called  you  here.  It  concerns 
my  unfortunate  husband.  He  is  certainly  the 
victim  of  misfortune,  but  he  is  still  my  husband 
and  I  cannot  help  but  feel  love  and  loyalty  for 
him.” 

“That  is  proper,  Mrs.  Austin.  I  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  say  that  I  fully  respect  you  for  that.  I 
am  sorry  for  him  with  all  my  heart,  but  he  was 
the  avowed  enemy  of  my  father.  He  thought 
that  my  father  wronged  him,  but  it  was  not  so. 
He  was  mistaken.  My  father  is  as  able  and  just 
a  judge  as  ever  sat  on  a  bench.” 

The  woman’s  face  showed  no  guile  and  nothing 
but  friendliness.  She  nodded  and  said: 

“It  is  all  a  most  unfortunate  affair.  I  am  sure 
that  it  would  not  have 'occurred  if  my  husband  had 
not  igot  acquainted  with  that  man  Carey.  He 
was  employed  by  him  as  his  attorney  and  he  got 
into  bad  hands.  My  husband  is  out  of  the  asylum 
and  in  my  hands.  I  propose  to  keep  him  out  as 
long  as  I  can,  for  he  will  quickly  recover  in  my 
hands.  But  if  he  is  sent  back  he  will  die.  I 
am  going  to  ask  you  to  intercede  for  us  to  secure 
his  permanent  removal  from  that  asylum.” 

For  a  moment  Fred  sat  and  looked  at  this 
remarkable  woman.  He  saw  that  she  was  an 
actress  of  the  most  skillful  sort.  So  he  said: 

“Madam,”  said  Fred  quietly,  “do  you  think  that 
he  will  be  safe  for  you  to  live  with  if  he  is 
cleared  of  the  charge  against  him?  You  must 
remember  that  he  is  a  madman.” 

“I  am  perfectly  willing  to  take  the  chances.” 
"  Fred  could  say  no  more.  He  saw  that  the 
woman  was  waiting  for  his  decision.  But  just 
then,  and  without  cereipony,  the  door  swung  open. 
Into  the  office  walked  Morrissey. 


CHAPTER  X. — Conclusion. 

The  sudden  appearance  of  Morrissey  gave  the 
woman  a  shock,  as  well  as  Fred.  She  half  sprung 
up  like  a  hunted  gazelle.  Fear  and  surprise  was 
blended'  in  her  gaze  with  hatred.  Fred  was  a 
most  astonished  witness. 

“This  is  my  private  office!  It  is  an  intrusion!” 

“Oho!”  said  Morrissey,  coolly.  “I  am  sure  that 
it  must  be.  Well,  I  am  going  to  stay,  for  I  am 
interested  in  this  little  stroke  of  business.  Now 
what  does  it  mean,  Mabel,  by  going  over  to  the 
enemy?” 

“It  is  none  of  your  business  what  passes  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Fearnot  and  me.  I  am  my  own  mis¬ 
tress  and  you  have  no  right  to  interfere.” 

“Oh,  I  haven’t,  eh?  Have  you  forgotten  the 
promises  that  you  made  me?  Have  you  become 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  I  have  stood  back  of 
you  in  all  your  great  financial  deals?  Have  you 
forgotten  that  you  have  promised  me  that  you 
will  be  my  wife  after  that  poor  crazy  fool  of  ,a 
husband  of  yours  has  been  divorced?  Are  you 
going  to  put  all  these  things  aside,  my  dear,  and 
throw  me  over  for  this  young  sprig  here?  Why, 
he  is  not  old  enough  be  away  from  his  mother’s 
apron  strings.” 


The  woman’s  face  was  scarlet.  She  turned  to 
Fred  with  an  appealing  light  in  her  eyes. 

“Mr.  Fearnot,  you  know  that  this  charge  is 
false.  You  know  well  why  I  called  you  here  to 
confer  with  me.  It  was  on  account  of  my  poor 
husband  whom  I  have  no  idea  of  divorcing  be¬ 
cause  he  is  unfortunate.” 

“Madam,  I  am  constrained  to  take  your  part. 
The  charge  that  this  beast  makes  against  you, 
so  far  as  it  concerns  me,  is  a  lie,  pure  and  simple. 
I  will  not  allow  you  to  suffer  insult  at  his  hands.” 

In  an  instant  Morrissey  was  upon  his  feet. 
He  strode  to  the  door  and,  quick  as  a  flash,  locked 
it  and  threw  the  key  out  of  the  window. 

“That  settles  that  matter,  Fearnot,”  he  said, 
savagely.  “It  is  a  question  between  you  and  me 
now.  I  am  going  to  settle  it  with  you  first,  and 
your  doting  old  father  afterwards.” 

Morrissey  pulled  off  his  coat  and  rolled  up  his 
sleeves.  Fred  glanced  at  the  door  and  the  win¬ 
dow.  Then  he  looked  at  the  woman. 

“Where  is  your  husband  now?”  he  asked. 

She  hesitated  and  looked  at  the  burly  Morris¬ 
sey.  The  brute  laughed  scornfully  and  answered : 

“That  is  a  good  question  to  ask  her,  Fearnot. 
She  has  him,  she  thinks,  safe,  but  I  can  tell  her 
that  he  is  at  this  moment  back  in  the  asylum, 
safe,  and  where  he  deserves  to  be.” 

A  wild  scream  of  despair  and  horror  escaped 
the  wretched  woman  as  this  statement  of  the 
villain  was  made. 

“Oh,  my  poor  husband!”  she  screamed.  Oh, 
Mr.  Fearnot,  he  has  done  this  thing  to  force  me 
to  marry  him!  I  hate  him,  and  I  would  rather 
die  than  to  marry  him!” 

Fred  now  saw  the  whole  game.  Morrissey  now 
advanced  with  a  simper  upon  his  face  and  said : 

“After  I  am  done  with  you  Fearnot,  you  will 
be  glad  to  go  down  upon  your  knees  and  beg  for 
mercy.” 

With  that,  the  big  brute  made  a  lunge  at 
Fred.  Now  Fearnot  knew  that  he  was  a  big 
man  and  had  power  enough  in  his  blows  to  put 
him  out  at  a  stroke.  He  knew  a  few  tricks  of 
the  boxing  game  himself,  and  he  instantly  was 
on  his  guard,  and  as  the  big  brute  came  in  he 
slipped  under  his  unwieldy  swing  and  gave  him 
a  dig  in  the  ribs  that  made  him  grunt.  Again 
and  again  hq  tried  to  close  with  Fred.  Each 
time  Fred  fought  him  back  and  he  was  unable 
to  get  in.  Fred  simply  staggered  him  with  savage 
cross-cuts  and  jabs  as  he  recovered  from  his  mad 
rushes.  Morrissey  was  all  perspiration  and 
breathing  heavily. 

Fred  saw  this  and  he  simply  side-stepped 
around  the  room  and  kept  his  man  on  the  run. 
The  brute  suddenly  exposed  his  heavy  jaw  to 
Fred  so  temptingly  that  he  yielded  and  sunk  his 
right  fist  into  it  with  terrible  force.  Morrissey’s 
feet  went  out  from  under  him  as  if  he  was  on  ice, 
and  he  struck  the  back  of  his  head  with  a  re¬ 
sounding  crash  as  he  fell.  He  lay  quite  still  for 
some  moments. 

After  a  while  Morrissey  came  out  of  his  dream. 
He  arose,  and  as  he  regained  his  strength  he  was 
the  most  wildly-furious  man  that  was  ever  seen. 

“I  will  have  your  life  for  that!”  he  hissed, 
savagely.  “I  hate  you,  Fearnot,  and  now  it  is 
to  the  death.” 

“All  right,  Morrissey,  I  will  do  the  killing 
then,”  said  Fred,  as  he  now  rushed  a  little  him- 
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self,  and  with  terrible  sledge-hammer  blows  he 
sent  the  brute  staggering  around  the  room.  He 
followed  him  up,  giving  him  blow  after  blow  that 
Morrissey  was  unable  to  even  parry,  and  Anally 
Fred  beat  him  down  to  the  floor.  He  evidently 
intended  to  remain  down,  but  as  Fred  yanked 
him  to  his  feet  and  punched  him  again,  he  roared: 

“Enough!  Enough!  I  am  licked!  I  am  all 
in!  Please  don’t  hit  me  again!” 

The  woman  of  finance  had  stood  a  witness  of 
the  fight  and  her  eyes  blazed  with  the  light  of 
an  Amazon. 

“Fred  said:  “Madam,  it  will  be  well  to  have 
this  man’s  hurts  attended  to.  He  can  be  sent 
home  in  a  cab.” 

“I  don’t  care  wKat  happens  to  him.” 

Her  words  and  manner  stung  the  brute,  and  he 
was  the  picture  of  hate.  She  produced  a  dupli¬ 
cate  key  and  unlocked  the  door,  and  Fred  called 
a  cab  ‘and  the  big  brute  was  put  in  it  and  sent 
home. 

With  that,  Fred  took  his  leave  of  her.  When 
Fred  went  home  that  night  he  found  that  Terry 
was  on  hand,  and  that  his  parents  were  also  at 
the  table.  Fred  sat  down,  and  the  first  question 
that  was  asked  him  was  about  the  day  in  Wall 
Street. 

“I  have  hit  upon  some  exciting  adventures  to¬ 
day,”  said  Fred.  “I  have  got  at  the  bottom  of 
the  game,  I  think,  and  the  beginning  of  the  end 
is  at  hand.” 

Fred  then  told  the  story  of  his  experiences  in 
the  offices  of  the  woman  financier.  It  created 
much  excitement.  Judge  Fearnot  was  wonder- 

struck. 

T  can  hardly  see  why  you  should  have  so 
much  sympathy  for  the  woman,  Fred,”  said  Terry. 
“She  is  bad  all  through.  *A  woman  who  will 
throw  a  bomb  in  a  crowded  street  like  Fifth 
avenue  is  not  one  to  waste  sympathy  on.” 

“Fred  is  right,”  said  his  mother.  “Such  people 
are  more  to  be  pitied  than  to  be  condemned.” 

But  Fred  was  very  hopeful  now.  He  added: 

“I  believe  that  this  means  the  overthrow  of  the 
cabal  against  you,  dad,  for  the  villain  Morrissey 
will  now  give  up  all  hopes  of  winning  the  woman 
and  he  and  Carey  will  fall  out  I  do  not  believe 
that  Carey  will  hold  any  influence  on  the  East 
Side  now  without  the  aid  of  the  woman  and  Mor¬ 
rissey.  It  will  mean  that  the  gang  will  be  broken 
up.” 

That  evening  Fred  received  a  surprising  letter : 

“My  deer  Misther  Feernot: — I  am  that  sick 
av  the  whole  bizness  that  I  am  reddy  to  drop  it 
for  a  consideration.  If  ye  will  give  me  a  few 
thousand  dollars  to  make  me  a  start  in  a  new 
part  of  the  counthry  I  will  „go  away  and  niver 
trouble  you  or  your  father  again.  I  would  niver 
have  done  it,  anyway,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
old  Morrissey,  who  wanted  to  get  your  father  off 
the  bencsh  to  make  room  for  a  frind  of  his.  Now 
Morrissey  has  gone  back  on  me  and  I  am  ready 
to  quit.  Give  me  a  few  thousands,  which  ye  kin 
affoard  to,  and  Carey  will  niver  show  his  face  to 
ye  again.  Yours,  TOM  CAREY.” 

Fred  said:  “We  might  induce  him  to  come  to 
the  house  and  talk  with  us.  We  could  treat  with 
him  better  and  put  an  end  to  the  plot  at  once.” 

“That  is  a  splendid  idea,  Fred. 


So  Fred  answered  the  communication,  asking 
Carey  to  come  to  the  Fearnot  house  the  next 
morning.  Promptly  at  the  hour  named  a  man 
came  to  the  door  of  the  Fearnot  home.  It  was 
Carey,  and  he  said: 

“Fearnot,  be  merciful  to  me.  I  have  had  a  hard 
time  and  I  lost  all  my  property  through  that 
lying  and  thieving  money  lender.  Please  give 
me  another  chance.  I  will  settle  it  with  Rubinsky 
some  time.” 

“I  would  be  glad  to  do  anything  for  you  that 
I  could,  Carey,”  said  Fred  “but  it  is  impossible 
to  give  you  money  to  the  amount  that  you  beg 
for.  I  will,  however,  do  what  I  can  to  intercede 
with  Rubinsky  to  give  you  back  part  of  the  money 
he  cheated  you  out  of.” 

“That  owld  skinflint?  Shure  he  would  niver  do 
such  a  thing  as  that.” 

“Do  not  be  too  sure  of  that.  I  have  interceded 
with  him  already.” 

As  Fred  spoke,  he  made  a  signal  to  Terry,  who 
opened  the  door  to  an  inner  room.  It  was  only 
a  moment  when  Rubinsky  came  in,  and  with 
him  was  a  ministerial-looking  man.  Fred  said 
quietly : 

“Carey,  this  is  Mr.  Rubinsky,  whom  you  know, 
and  the  gentleman  with  him  is  Mr.  Schmaltz. 
The  good  man  has  worked  with  your  foe,  Mr. 
Rubinsky,  as  well  as  we  have,  and  the  result  is 
that  he  is  going  to  give  you  his  hand  and  ask 
you  to  be  his  friend  and  to  accept  back  half  of 
the  money  that  he  received  from  you  on  that  un¬ 
fortunate  building  job  Get  up,  I  ask  you,  and 
take  their  hands.” 

Despite  the  evil  traits  of  his  nature  he  had  a 
warm  Irish  heart,  and  this  friendly  act  of  his  old 
enemy  caused  him  to  yield  and  he  grabbed  the 
hand  of  his  foe  warmly,  and  said: 

“Shure  it  is  not  Tom  Carey  to  hold  hard  feel¬ 
ings  with  anyone  who  will  treat  him  square.” 

Just  then  Judge  Fearnot  came  in,  and  at  once 
Rubinsky  stepped  up  to  him  and  took  his  hand, 
saying : 

“Judge,  you  vos  half  der  best  son  in  der  world. 
He  vos  all  righd,  for  he  knows  vot  vos  right 
und  vot  vos  wrong.” 

Carey  came  forward  and  grabbed  the  hand  of 
Judge  Fearnot  and  said: 

“Shure  I  deserved  all  that  yez  gave  me  and 
it  would  not  have  been  wrong  if  yez  had  sent 
me  up  for  tin  years.  I  was  a  fool  and  I  will  niver 
be  that  agin.  I  am  obliged  to  ye  all  an’  to  the 
money  lender.  He  is  a  gintlemon,  and  I  will  niver 
forget  him.  Shake  hands.” 

Rubinsky  came  up  and  shook  hands  with  Carey, 
and  they  were  friends  onre  more.  The  result  was 
most-  surprising.  Carey  and  Rubinsky  went  away, 
arm  in  arm,  and  the  good  friend  shook  hands 
with  Judge  Fearnot  and  Fred  and  followed  them. 
That  ended  the  danger  Fred’s  father  had  been  in. 
Fred  had  risked  his  life  to  save  his  father  and 
he  was  a  winner,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  Judge  Fearnot  appreciated  the  sacrifice 
of  his  brave  young  son.  Fred  and  Terry,  soon 
interested  in  other  matters,  had  quite  forgotten 
the  affair  when  a  new  project  was  conceived  that 
at  once  claimed  their  whole  attention  and  inter¬ 
est.  What  it  was,  we  will  leave  for  another  time. 

Next  week’s  issue  will  contain  “FRED  FEAR¬ 
NOT  AND  ‘CUNNING  CHARLIE’;  or,  RE¬ 
FORMING  A  BAD  BOY.” 
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CURRENT  NEWS 


PERMANENT  TOBACCO  FIELD 
In  East  Drumore,  Pa.,  on  the  farm  of  G.  H. 
Raub,  there  is  a  small  field  that  has  been  planted 
to  tobacco  for  thirty-four  years  in  succession, 
from  which  good  crops  have  always  been  har¬ 
vested. 


BREEDING  ZEBRAS 

A  farm  near  Millhrook,  N.  Y.,  is  to  be  devoted, 
in  part  at  least,  to  breeding  zebras.  The  animals 
are  handsome  and,  while  not  specially  adapted 
for  riding  or  heavy  draft  like  the  horse,  are  docile 
in  harness  and  are  very  showy. 


SELLS  HIS  LIFE  SAVINGS  FOR  TWENTY- 
FIVE  CENTS 

Abraham  Sohn,  a  grocer,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
sold  to  W.  H.  Cole  for  25  cents  his  life  savings, 
which  amounted  to  more  ahan  $500. 

Cohn-  had  been  placing  his  savings  into  a  can 


ARE  YOU  READING 

MYSTERY  MAGAZINE? 

Get  a  copy  of  No.  148,  out  on  all  newsstands.  It  contains  a  wonderful  fea¬ 
ture  detective  story  entitled 

“HOUNDED” 

And  it  was  written  by  FRANK  BLXGHTON,  one  of  the  best  authors  of  de¬ 
tective  fiction  in  the  world. 

It  also  contains  the  opening  chapters  of 

“THE  HAUNTED  HOTEL” 

By  JOE  BURKE 

One  of  the  most  mysterious  stories  ev  er  written. 


IN  ADDITION  THERE  ARE  THE  FOLLOWING  BRIGHT  DETECTIVE  STORIES: 

“THE  CONSOLATION  NECKLACE,”  -by  Ben  Gross;  “DOUBLE  DEATH,”  by  Arthur  W. 
Witt;  “WHEN  PARTNERS  PART,”  by  Ernest  A.  Phillips;  ‘THE  IDAHO  ACE,”  by  James 

W.  Egan. 

And  a  fine  article  about  detective  work  called 

“THE  CRIMINAL’S  NEW  ENEMY” 

By  CARL  H.  GETZ 

Do  not  fail  to  read  these  interesting  stories.  The  price  is  10  cts.  a  copy! 


of  tea  for  safe  keeping  and  put  the  can  with  thJ 
remainder  of  the  stock  in  the  case. 

In  the  morning  rush  Cohn  picked  up  by  mis¬ 
take  the  can  in  which  he  had  his  savings  and  sold 
it  to  Cole.  The  money  was  returned. 


HARNESSING  THE  VOLCANO 
It  is  proposed  tox  make  extensive  drillings  into 
the  great  active  volcano  of  Kilauea  (Hawaii)  in 
an  endeavor  to  determine  the  heat  of  the  volcano, 
the  quantity  of  steam  underneath,  the  mineral 
constituents,  and  the  solution  of  other  relative 
questions.  Borings  are  to  be  undertaken  at  the 
sulphur  banks,  at  several  places  in  the  bottom  of 
the  crater,  and  in  the  region  of  recent  lava  flows 
at  Kau  Desert.  It  is  intended  to  penetrade  the 
surface  where  the  lava  flows  are  of  known  date, 
so  as  to  learn  what  changes  of  temperature  un¬ 
derground  have  taken  place  with  the  passage  of 
time. 
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Two  Boys  and  a  Treasure 

-  Or,  — 

LEFT  ON  A  WATER-LOGGED  SHIP 


By  F.  A.  HARDY 


(A  Serial  Story.) 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  Finding  Of  The  Treasure,  And  What 
Happened  To  Fred  Later. 

Bob  Kendall  suspicioned  something  of  the  kind, 
too;  but  he  was  not  as  much  excited  as  th.e  boys. 

“It’s  a  box,  all  right,”  he  said,  shaking  his 
head  in  a  puzzled  way.  “But  maybe  there  ain’t 
•  anything  in  it  what’s  worth  much.  Seems  funny 
that  it  should  be  away  back  here,  so  far  from  the 
beach.  That  means  that  somebody  buried  it  here, 
lads.” 

“Sure  it  does,  Bob,”  declared  Fred.  “But  why 
should  anyone  take  the  trouble  to  bury  a  box  of 
this  sort  if  there  wasn’t  something  in  it  of  value? 
The  fact  that  they  did  bury  it  makes  it  plain  that 
they  wanted  to  hide  it.” 

“And  what  would  they  want  to  hide  it  for  if 
there  wasn’t  a  lot  of  gold  in  it — Spanish  gold, 
most  likely!” 

“S’pbse  we  dig  it  up  an’  find  out  about  it?”  the 
boatswain  suggested. 

“That’s  just  what  we  are  going  to  do,  of  course. 
We  didn’t  have  anything  like  a  shovel  from  the 
wreck,  did  we?” 

“I  wasn’t  thinkin’  of  shovels  when  I  was  helpin’ 
tie  the r  things  on  ther  raft,”  Bob  answered,  shak¬ 
ing  his  head  as  if  he  felt  that  he  had  not  done  his 
full  duty. 

“Of  course  not,”  Jerry  declared,  smilingly. 
“What  would  we  need  of  a  shovel?  We  didn’t 
figure  on  finding  a  pirates’  s  treasure  when  we 
were  getting  ready  to  leave  the  water-logged 
ship.” 

“We’ve  got  an  axe,  anyhow,”  Fred  said,  as  he 
started  for  the  camp.  “I  guess  it  won’t  take  us 
very  long  to  dig  out  the  box.  I’ll  cut  down  a 
small  tree  and  make  a  pry.  You  two  can  dig 
down  on  one  side  of  the  box,  so  I  can  get  the 
stick  under  it.” 

The  two  did  as  he  directed,  and  by  the  time  they 
had  got  under  the  box  he  had  cut  a  stout  stake 
that  was  about  ten  feet  long.  The  end  of  this 
was  thrust  down  in  the  hole,  and  then  while  the 
boatswain  pulled  upon  the  corner  of  the  box,  the 
boys  put  their  weight  on  the  stake  and  easily 
pried  it  up. 

It  was  all  that  the  three  of  them  could  do  to 
turn  it  over  so  the  lid  was  on  top. 

The  dirt  having  left  it  pretty  well  by  this  time, 
they  were  able  to  see  a  rusty  old  padlock  and  a 
hasp  of  iron  that  was  ready  to  crumble  to  pieces. 

The  box  was  locked !  This  made  it  seem  all  the 
more  that  it  contained  a  treasure. 

“Here  she  goes!”  exclaimed  Fred,  as  he  picked 
up  the  axe. 

He  struck  one  blow  and  the  rusty  old  hasp  fell 
to  pieces 


Jerry  eagerly  grabbed  the  lid  and  pulled  up  it. 

It  opened  easily,  and  theii  the  three  found 
themselves  looking  upon  the  moldering  remains 
of  what  had  once  been  a  fancy  and  expensive  uni¬ 
form. 

“Gee!”  exclaimed  Jerry.  “That  was  a  grand 
old  rig  once,  and  I’ll  bet  on  it.” 

“A  naval  uniform,  Jerry,”  Fred  answered, 
quite  coolly.  “But  it  is  so  rotten  now  that  it  will 
fall  apart  at  the  least  touch.” 

To  verify  what  he  said  the  boy  took  hold' of  the 
cloth.  It  crumbled  into  dust  instantly. 

He  kept  throwing  it  out,  however,  and  when  at 
last  he  had  taken  from  the  box  what  had  once 
been  a  complete  outfit,  from  head  to  foot,  and  a 
very  expensive  and  elaborate  one,  at  that,  he 
came  to  something  that  was  a  great  deal  more 
solid. 

It  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  pile  of  gold 
coins! 

“Whew!”  cried  Fred,  his  eyes  opening  wider 
than  ever.  “A  treasure,  sure  enough!” 

“Great  tar-buckets!”  cried  the  boatswain,  and 
then  he  gave  a  gasp  that  seemed  to  choke  him. 

“Spanish  gold,”  said  Jerry,  and  waving  his  hat, 
he  began  dancing  about  on  the  sand  after  the 
manner  of  a  schoolboy. 

Fred  could  hardly  keep  from  shouting.  But 
his  better  sense  quickly  came  to  his  aid,  for  he 
was  one  who  could  keep  his  head  much  better 
than  the  average  young,  fellow  of  his  age,  and 
motioning  for  his  companions  to  calm  themselves, 
he  said: 

“There  is  no  use  in  getting  excited  over  this. 
It  is  a  treasure,  and  that’s  all  there  is  to  it.  We 
don’t  know  who  buried  it  here,  and  it  really 
makes  little  difference,  since  I  am  sure  it  was  done 
many  years  ago.  Since  the  island  is  not  inhab¬ 
ited,  this  box  and  the  contents  belong  to  us.  The 
thing  to  do  now  is  to  find  a  wTay  to  keep  posses¬ 
sion.  It  might  be  that  some  of  the  pirates  of  the 
olden  times  buried  the  chest  here.  If  that  is  the 
case,  so  much  the  better.  We’ll  see  the  dates  on 
some  of  the  coins.” 

Fred  and  Jerry  began  scrutinizing*  the  coins, 
while  Bob  Kendall  looked  on,  the  picture  of  amaze¬ 
ment,  combined  with  untold  delight’. 

All  the  coins  they  looked  at  were  dated  in  the 
latter  sixteen  and  early  seventeen  hundreds. 

This  made  it  convincing  to  them  that  the  treas¬ 
ure  had  been  buried  close  to  two  hundred  years, 
if  not  longer. 

“What  do  you  think  about  it,  Bob?”  Fred  asked, 
when  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  the  gold  ex¬ 
tended  all  the  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  box,  or 
very  nearly  to  it,  since  there  might  be  more  in 
the  clothing  line  at  the  very  bottom. 

“What  do  I  think  of  it?”  the  boatswain  echoed, 
after  he  had  drawn  a  long  breath.  “Why,  it’s 
what  I — er — call  Two  Boys  an’  a  Treasure!” 

“Two  boys  and  a  treasure,  eh?  Where  do  you 
come  in?” 

“Oh!  I  ain’t  to  be  counted.  I’m  only  an  old 
sea-dog  what’s  knocked  about  in  different  parts 
of  ther  world,  an’  lived  on  ship-board  most  of  ther 
time.  I  didn’t  find  this,  anyhow.” 

(To  be  continued.) 
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GOOD  READING 


SIXTY-MILE  SKI-SLIDE  OPENED 
The  longest  ski-slide  in  the  world,  extending 
over  sixty  miles,  has  been  opened  in  Sweden.  The 
course  is  laid  out  on  an  old  road  winding  through 
the  hills  of  a  beautiful  forest. 


HERMIT’S  LIFE  SAVINGS  OF  $9,000 
ARE  LOST 

Joseph  Hull,  who  lived  alone,  never  had  faith 
in  banks,  had  been  saving  his  money  about  his 
log  cabin  at  Unionport,  N.  J.,  for  many  years. 
Every  week  he  put  part  of  his  salary  away  in 
the  hiding-place  in  the  kitchen,  under  the  floor 
near  the  chimney.  As  the  deposit  grew  he  watched 
it  closer  and  closer,  until  it  exceeded  $9,000.  Each 
thousand  was  in  a  roll  by  itself,,  bound  with  a 
rubber  band.  In  a  strong  canvas  bag  were  the 
silver  and  gold  coins  that  he  had  not  changed 
into  bills.  . ,  . 

He  counted  the  tenth  roll  of  bills  the  other 
night  and  there  was  $184  in  it.  That  was  in 
addition  to  the  other  nine  rolls,  each  totaling 
$1,000.  He  put  the  money  back  under  the  floor. 
He  felt  drowsy  and,  after  fixing  the  coal  fire,  sat 
in  a  chair  nearby  to  take  a  nap,  but  he  slept 
longer  than  he  intended  and  had  neglected  to  look 
after  the  stove,  which  had  become  overheated 
and  set  fire  to  the  place. 

When  Hull,  who  is  more  than  60  years  of  age, 
was  finally  awakened  it  was  too  late  to  reach  the 
hiding-place,  because  the  flames  were  there  ahead 
of  him.  Neighbors,  in  response  to  Hull’s  cries 
for  the  firemen,  sent  a  call  to  Phillipsburg,  three 
miles  away,  but  before  the  apparatus  reached  the 
house  the  flames  had  destroyed  it,  together  with 
Hull’s  life’s  savings. 


A  MOUNTAIN  OF  SOAP 

A  whole  mountain  of  soap  has  been  found  in 
the  northern  part  of  Arkansas  by  a  mining  en¬ 
gineer,  Elmer  Bird,  who  thinks  the  discovery  will 
add  greatly  to  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  State. 
Mr.  Bird,  who  has  charge  of  the  laboratory  of 
the  Engineering  Exploration  Company,  with  of¬ 
fices  at  Little  Rock,  says  the  mineral  is  sapomte, 
a  natural  soap,  and  that  such  a  vast  bed  has 
been  discovered  that  it  is  believed  to  contain  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  thousand  tons. 

So  great  is  the  faith  in  this  mineral  as  a  soap 
that  plans  have  practically  been  completed  for 
the  formation  of  a  company  for  the  mining  and 
converting  of  the  mineral  into  a  cleaning  powder 
and  placing  it  on  the  market. 

Saponite  is  composed  largely  of  magnesium, 
aluminum  and  silicate,  a  combination  known  to 
have  great  cleaning  qualities. 

The  discovery  of  the  mineral  was  purely  acci¬ 
dental.  While  making  an  assay  of  ore  small  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  mineral  collected  on  Mr.  Bird’s  hands. 
While  washing  his  hands  he  noticed  that  the  min¬ 
eral  lathered  and  functioned  as  soap. 

Knowing  that  a  great  bed  of  the  mineral  was 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  Mr.  Bird  began 
to  make  tests  and  found  it  to  be  saponite.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  best  references  saponite  is  not  known 
to  occur  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States. 


LOST  IN  ONTARIO  WILDS  FOR  THREE 
WEEKS 

Woodsmen  on  one  of  their  rare  pilgrimages  out 
of  the  wilderness  in  quest  of  supplies  brought  to 
Algoma,  Ont.,  the  story  of  a  man  who  lives  in  a 
log  hut  out  near  Michipicoten,  fighting  for  life 
under  the  crude  ministration  of  lumberjacks  after 
having  wandered  in  the  ‘wilds,  lost,  starved  and 
frozen,  for  twenty-one  days. 

The  man,  nearly  a  skeleton,  covered  by  tattered 
rags  and  walking  on  bleeding  feet,  was  picked 
up  by  two  prospectors  one  day  last  week  and 
carried  into  camp.  When  his  mind  cleared  he 
told  them  he  was  Merril  Faro  of  Montreal  and 
recounted  a  series  of  experiences  which  caused 
his  rescuers  to  wonder  that  he  still  lived. 

Four  weeks  ago  Faro  started  out  from  a  camp 
deep  in  the  timber  to  fell  trees  for  pulpwood. 
At  dusk  he  started  back  to  camp,  but  lost  the 
trail.  On  Oct.  26  his  fellow  lumberjacks  organ¬ 
ized  searching  parties  and  sent  scouts  to  outlying 
camps.  They  thought  he  was  headed  along  Lake 
Huron  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  but  he  did  not  appear 
there. 

All  this  time  Faro  was  wandering  over  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles,  hemmed  in  by  hills,  baffled  by 
lakes,  rivers  and  swamps.  He  staggered  on  with¬ 
out  compass,  matches  or  gun.  He  was  reduced 
from  a  lusty  man  of  180  pounds  to  almost  a  skele¬ 
ton.  He  gnawed  at  vines,  leaves  and  shrubs.  Once 
he  caught  a  partridge  with  his  hands. 

He  was  more  dead  than  alive  when  the  pros¬ 
pectors  stumbled  upon  him,  only  a  few  miles  from 
the  camp  which  had  reported  him  missing. 
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INTERESTING  RADIO  NEWS  AND  HINTS 


PAINT  AND  VARNISH 
The  use  of  paint  should  be  avoided  in  radio 
work.  Even  varnish  should  be  left  alone,  as  both 
of  these  will  form  an  imperfect  dielectric  and 
increase  distributed  capacity,  thereby  lowering 
the  efficiency  of  the  set.  This  pertains  to  the 
making  of  coils  such  as  tuning  coils,  variometer 
and  couplers. 


BAD  CONDENSERS 

A  short  circuit  in  a  fixed  condenser  or  variable 
condenser  may  be  easily  detected  by  aid  of  a  dry 
cell  and  telephone  receiver.  If  a  loud  click  is 
heard  in  the  phones  when  placed  in  series  with 
the  condenser,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  condenser 
is  short  circuited  somewhere.  Usually  in  the 
variable  type  this  can  be  easily  detected  by  look¬ 
ing  over  the  plates  to  find  out  where  one  plate  is 
touching  another. 


GET  RID  OF  INTERFERENCE 
A  regenerative  receiving  set  acts  as  a  minia¬ 
ture  transmitter,  and  if  carelessly  handled  will 
cause  interference.  Many  of  the  howls  heard  in 
the  phones  are  not  due  to  the  receiving  set,  but 
to  some  neighbor  turning  the  dials  of  his  set. 
Much  of  this  trouble  can  be  eliminated  by  burn¬ 
ing  the  filament  of  the  detector  at  minimum  bril¬ 
liancy  to  hear  the  desired  concert.  This  will  not 
only  prevent  interference  but  will  give  the  tube 
and  batteries  longer  life. 


USE  A  SIMPLE  TUNER 
A  simple  means  of  tuning  a  crystal  detector 
set  is  afforded  by  the  variometer,  a  piece  of  ap¬ 
paratus  widely  known  as  one  of  the  instruments 
that  comprise  a  form  of  regenerative  receiving 
set.  This  piece  of  apparatus  in  its  simplest  form 
is  easy  to  make;  the  parts  necessary  for  its  con¬ 
struction  may  usually  be  picked  up  about  the 
house. 

A  tube  made  from  an  ordinary  oatmeal  box 
will  serve  nicely  as  the  fixed  coil  or  stator.  This 
should  be  about  four  inches  in  length  and  two 
and  one-half  inches  in  diameter.  The  rotor  should 
be  made  from  a  smaller  tube  of  the  same  ma¬ 
terial  but  smaller  in  order  that  it  may  rotate 
freely  inside  of  the  stator. 


WIRED  WIRELESS  COMMUNICATION 
A  publication  giving  an  introduction  >  to  the 
wired  wireless  or  fine  radio  communication  has 
recently  been  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
chief  signal  officer  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards.  This  pamplet  gives  an 
explanation  of  how  messages  are  carried  to  dis¬ 
tant  points  by  radio-frequency  currents  directed 
over  wires  such  as  ordinary  telephone  lines  or 
power  lines.  The  fundamental  principles  of-radio 
and  its  relations  to  line  radio  telegraphy  and  tele¬ 
phony  are  also  discussed.  This  pamphlet  is.  “In¬ 
troduction  of  Line  Radio  Communication,”  Signal 
Corps  Radio  Communication  Pamphlet  No.  41,  a 
copy  of  which  may  be  obtained  for  10  cents  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  DANGEROUS  STUNT 

Audio  frequency  amplifying  transformers  have 
a  very  annoying  habit  of  blowing  out  most  un¬ 
expectedly,  even  when  the  value  of  “B”  battery 
used  is  below  normal.  The  fan  will  without 
thinking  condemn  the  particular  brand  he  has 
as  a  poor  one,  but  the  fault  is  just  as  likely  to 
be  his  own. 

If  a  transformer  does  not  blow  out  the  first 
time  it  is  connected  in  a  circuit  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  it  should  ever  blow,  providing,  of  course, 
that  an  excess  of  plate  voltage  is  not  applied.  One 
good  reason  why  many  reputable  instruments  go 
dead  is  that  the  plate  circuit  is  often  opened  too 
suddenly.  If  the  tube  filaments  are  lighted  at 
the  usual  operating  temperature,  this  action  will 
cause  the  development  of  a  very  high  voltage  in 
the  transformer  windings.  This  “inductive  kick” 
voltage,  as  it  is  popularly  known,  lasts  only  an 
instant,  but  that  is  usually  time  enough  for  the 
very  fine  wire  to  burn  out. 

To  avoid  such  accidents,  the  rheostats  should 
be  turned  down  before  the  telephone  plug  is  re¬ 
moved.  If  a  habit  is  made  of  this  practice,  the 
amplifier  will  work  without  trouble. 


NOW  THE  RADIO  PLAY 
Radio  Dramas  have  been  broadcasted  by  the 
WGY  station  of  the  General  Electric  Company 
at  Schenectady  for  nearly  a  year.  During  that 
period  the  little  group  of  WGY  players  have  had 
the  largest  audiences  ever  before  accorded  dram¬ 
atic  offerings.  There  are  at  least  2,000,000  radio 
sets  in  the  country,  and  of  that  number  1,500,000 
are  almost  nightly  within  range  of  WGY.  From 
the  very  first  the  radio  drama  has  been  a  suc¬ 
cess.  Mr.  Edward  H.  Smith,  formerly  an  actor 
and  director  on  the  professional  stage,  has  been 
handing  this  feature  of  the  WGY  programs.  Mr. 
Smith  and  his  players  have  pioneered  in  the  art 
of  the  radio  drama;  they  have  had  to  develop  a 
new  technique.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to 
make  occasional  changes  i-n  play  manuscrips,  es¬ 
pecially  where  a  climac  depended  upon  sight  for 
its  appreciation.  The  entrance  to  or  departure 
from  a  room  by  one  of  the  characters  has  to  be 
indicated  by  sound,  as  a  closing  door.  A  bell 
helps  somewhat  in  announcing  a  newcomer  to  the 
invisible  stage.  Various  sound  devices  have  been 
created  to  produce  atmosphere.  A  telegraph  key 
and  an  imitation  of  an  engine  whistle  have  helped 
in  a  railway  station  scene.  Storms  have  been 
stimulated  by  devices  similar  to  those  used  on 
the  stage. 


CONTROLLING  GENERATION 
If  the  grid  and  plate  circuits  of  a  vacuum  tube 
are  coupled  together  so  that  the  energy  can  be 
fed  back  from  the  plate  circuit  into  the  grib 
circuit  the  tube  will  oscillate.  When  a  tube  os¬ 
cillates  it  serves  as  a  transmitter  and  is  of  no 
value  for  receiving.  To  be  of  use  for  reception 
the  circuit  must  be  so  adjusted  that  the  tube  is 
just  at  the  point  of  oscillating.  How  to  recog- 
nige  the  critical  point  is  a  puzzle  to  many. 

The  easiest  way  to  determine  whether  the  tube 
is  oscillating  is  to  short  circuit  the  grid  con- 
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denser  with  a  piece  of  wire,  and  touch  the  grid 
terminal  of  the  socket.  If  a  distinct  click  is 
heard  in  the  phones  when  the  finger  touches  the 
terminal  and  another  click  when  it  is  removed, 
the  circuit  is  oscillating. 

There  is  no  oscillation  without  regeneration. 
Regeneration  is  controlled  by  the  tickler;  the 
amount  of  current  flowing  in  the  filament  circuit, 
the  amount  of  plate  voltage  and,  in  some  sets, 
chiefly  radio  frequency,  a  potentiometer  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  kee^  the  amplifying  tubes  just  below 
the  point  of  oscillation.  Adjustment  of  the  plate 
variometer  or  other  means  of  feed-back;  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  “A”  battery  rheostat  and  by  adding 
or  removing  “B”  batteries  from  the  circuit  play 
important  parts  in  the  reception  of  clear  music. 


THE  JAPANESE  RADIO  LINK 
The  radio  telegraph  circuit  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  is  operated  continuously,  carry¬ 
ing  a  large  portion  of  the  trans-pacific  telegraph 
traffic.  When  the  recent  disastrous  earthquake 
devastated  Tokio  and  Yokohama  the  radio  service 
was  not  interrupted.  The  first  news  of  the  disas¬ 
ter  came  to  the  United  States  over  this  radio  cir¬ 
cuit,  and  for  several  days  thereafter  the  mpst 
complete  dispatches  describing  the  extent  of  the 
losses  and  damage  came  via  the  Radio  Corpora¬ 
tion  service.  There  are  several  Japanese  stations 
working  with  American.  First,  there  is  the  Iwaki 
radio  system,  owned  and  operated  by  the  Jap¬ 
anese  Government,  comprising,  a  transmitting 
station  at  Haranomachi  and  a  receiving  station 
at  Tomioka.  The  general  location  of  these  sta¬ 
tions  were  determined  by  the  comparative  free- 
doom  of  the  district  from  seismic  disturbances. 
The  transmitting  aerial  at  Haranomachi  is  of 
the  umbrella  type,  supported  by  a  self-supporting 
central  tower  and  an  outer  ring  of  18  spliced, 
guyed  wooden  masts  at  a  radius  af  1,300  feet. 
The  central  tower  is  a  reinforced  concrete  tube 
660  feet  high,  57  feet  in  outside  diameter  at  the 
base  and  M  feet  outside  diameter  at  the  top.  The 
wooden  masts  in  the  outer  ring  are  250  feet 
high  and  consist  of  three  sections. 


TUBES  FIT  BATTERIES 

Dry  cells  are  used  extensively  for  vaccum  tube 
filament  current  by  amateurs  who  do  not  care 
for  the  storage  battery. 

The  dry  battery  is  a  fairly  good  substitute,  but 
its  use  is  not  advised  except  with  certain  tubes 
because  these  cells  soon  become  exhausted  and 
must  be  replaced.  This  continual  replacement 
soon  mounts  up  to  the  cost  of  a  storage  battery. 

A  number  of  flashlight  batteries  may  be  con¬ 
nected  and  used  for  the  plate  voltage  of  the  tube. 

Different  uses  require  different  values  of  vol¬ 
tage  and  amperage.  A  vacuum  tube  of  the  stor¬ 
age  battery  type  requires  the  pressure  of  6  volts 
and  a  filament  current  of  one  ampere.  Recently 
there  has  appeared  on  the  market  other  tyes  of 
tubes  that  require  smaller  voltages  and  a  lesser 
filament  current.  Dry  cells  can  be  used  success¬ 
fully  with  these  tubes. 

Most  dry  cell  tubest  require  a  small  amount  of 
filament  current  but  the  voltage rmust  be  watch¬ 
ed.  In  the  case  of  the  UV201  A  and  C301  A 
tube  a  6  volt  battery  will  have  to  be  secured 
and  used  with  a  resistance  of  30  ohms.  This 
also  applies  to  UV199  tube  when  using  6  volts. 


Therefore  in  order  to  apply  dry  cells  to  these 
tubes  a  combination  of  dry  cells  in  series  is  re¬ 
quired  in  order  to  obtain  the  correct  voltage. 


VOLTAGE  CONTROL 

The  various  detector  tubes  require  careful  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  plate  battery  for  their  proper 
operation.  There  are  no  two  tubes  that  possess 
the  same  characteristic  either  in  the  filament  cur¬ 
rent  or  plate  supply.  It  is  easy  for  any  one  to 
make  adjustments  on  the  filament  since  the  rheo- 
states  give  fine  control  of  the  current;  in  fact, 
for  micrometer  adjustment  vernier  rheostat  may 
be  employed. 

Vernier  rheostats  in  some  cases  have  an  extra 
arm  built  on  the  same  shaft  as  the  regular  arm 
and  travel  over  a  single  wire  tightening  around 
the  body  of  the  instrument.  Other  rheostats  of 
the  micrometer  type  are  composed  of  a  carbon 
resistance  embodying  the  principle  of  compressed 
carbon  granules. 

High  voltage  batteries  referred  to  as  plate  bat¬ 
teries  or  B  batteries  can  be  had  in  tapped  or  un¬ 
tapped  form.  The  tapped  battery  has  five  or 
m:ore  taps  fastened  in  a  composition  of  wax. 
Each  one  of  these  posts  is  connected  to  a  cell  in 
the  battery  so  that  by  connecting  leads  to  differ¬ 
ent  posts  various  values  of  voltage  can  be  se¬ 
cured.  There  is  also  an  additional  post  in  the 
corner  of  the  battery  which  is  th#  other  connec¬ 
tion  of  the  battery,  usually  the  negative  post. 

In  order  to  jump  from  one  post  to  another,  a 
test  clip  of  some  form  can  be  used,  but  it  is  more 
convenient  to  put  five  contact  points  on  a  switch 
arm  on  the  panel  of  the  set  in  which  condition 
the  variation  of  voltage  may  be  obtained  by  sim¬ 
ply  turning  the  arm  or  knob.  This  entails  a 
little  work,  but  is  compensated  for  by  the  ease 
and  rapidity  with  which  tubes  can  be  tested  to 
determine  the  relative  efficiency  of  different  types. * 

If  the  switch  arm  is  so  wide  or  the  contact 
points  so  close  together  that  the  blade  touches 
two  posts  at  the  same  time  the  cell  between  these 
posts  will  be  short  circuited.  Care,  then,  should 
be  taken  to  see  that  the  points  are  kept  apart 
from  each  other. 

Another  valuable  piece  of  apparatus  to  be 
added  to  a  vacuum  tube  outfit  is  the  battery 
potentiometer.  This  give  fine  adjustment  to  the 
tube  and  is  most  important  when  employed  with 
radio  frequency  sets.  The  battery  potentiometer 
comes  in  two  sizes — 200  ohms  and  400  ohms.  The 
200  ohms  is  satisfactory  when  used  with  straight 
regenerative  receivers.  The  ends  of  the  winding 
are  connected  directly  across  the  A  or  filament 
lighting  battery  while  the  arm  is  the  common 
post  for  the  input  and  output  circuits  of  the  tube. 
The  potentiometer,  despite  its  high  resistance, 
acts  as  a  drain  on  the  battery,  therefore  to  do 
away  with  this  loss  it  is  essential  to  have  the 
instrument  connected  only  when  the  set  is  in 
operation.  For  this  reason  a  double  pole  switch¬ 
ing  arrangement  is  made. 

Before  making  any  adjustments  set  the  arm 
at  the  middle  of  the  winding.  Then  proceed  to 
experiment  with  the  other  tube  Controls.  Listen 
in  for  a  while  and  move  the  potentiometer  arm 
slowly  until  signal  strength  is  increased.  The 
effect  of  this  movement  may  be  small  on  local 
stations,  but  it  is  noticeabel  on  tie  weak  distant 
ones. 
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ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 

POOR  EYESIGHT  AMONG  EMPLOYEES 
Examination  of  10,000  employees  in  factories 
found  53  per  cent,  with  uncorrected,  faulty  vision. 
Of  675  employees  in  a  typewriter  company  58  per 
cent,  were  found  to  be  in  need  of  glasses.  Among 
8,000  employees  in  a  paper-box  factory  the  per¬ 
centage  of  normal  was  only  28. 


LEATHER  MADE  OF  EXPLOSIVES 
The  latest  exploit  of  Henry  Ford  is  to  buy.  35,- 
@00,000  pounds  of  deteriorating  cordite  gunpow¬ 
der  at  one-fifth  war-time  quotations,  and  use  it 
for  making  artificial  leather.  Besides  halving  the 
cost  of  leather,  of  which  25,000  square  yards  are 
turned  out  daily,  this  also  releases  for  other  pur¬ 
poses  more  than  a  million  gallons  of  benzol  an¬ 
nually. 


INSECTS  EATING  UP  SAGHALIEN 
FORESTS 

During  1921  the  forests  of  the  southern  half 
of  Saghalien  (Japan)  have  suffered  severely  from 
an  insect  known  as  matsukemushi  (lasiccampi- 
dae) .  According  to  information  obtained  from  the 
company  owning  the  greater  portion  of  the  for¬ 
ests  by  Vice  Consul  Broomall,  Yokohama,  85,750 
acres  of  timber  were  destroyed  by  this  insect  dur¬ 
ing  last  year,  or  about  300,000,000  cabic  feet  of 
standing  timber.  It  is  reported  that  some  of  the 
timber  can  still  be  used  if  cut  within  a  year. 


SLAYS  TWO  BIG  GRIZZLIES 
Major  Carter,  local  resident  of  Ashland,  Ore., 
member  of  a  Government  survey  party  operating 
in  the  Mount  McLaughlin  region,  met  two  enorm¬ 
ous  grizzly  bears  while  making  his  way  to  a  sec¬ 
tion  stake  for  data  for  the  chief  of  party.  The 
bears  were  100  yards  distant  from  him  and  the 
point  of  encounter  was  in  a  region  barren  of  trees, 
vegetation  and  rocks. 

With  no  other  alternative  Carter  opened  fire 
with  a  small  25-20  rifle.  He  killed  one  of  the  griz¬ 
zlies ‘with  the  first  shot.  The  other  advanced  to¬ 
ward  Carter  to  within  twenty-five  yards,  where 
the  /\£th  shot  hit  a  vital  spot  and  felled  him. 


DANES  SOLVE  PROBLEM  OF  THE 
SPEAKING  FILM 

Two  Danish  civil  engineers,  M.  Axel  Petersen 
and  M.  Arnold  Poulsen,  demonstrated  before  an 
audience  of  prominent  persons  in  Copenhagen  a 
few  days  ago,  a  new  invention  by  which  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  a  “speaking  film”  is  solved. 

The  human  voice  is  photographed  by  a  special 
method  on  a  separate  film,  which  is  not  connected 
with  the  picture  film.  Thus  the  voice  film  can  be 
handled  separately,  which  is  regarded  as  a  great 
advantage. 

The  audience  was  much  impressed  by  the  re¬ 
sults  demonstrated  by  the  inventors.  Prof.  P.  O. 
Pedersen,  Director  of  the  Polytechnic  High 
School,  Copenhagen,  who  worked  with  M.  Valde- 
mar  Poulsen  (a  pioneer  of  wireless  telegraphy), 
declares  that  the  problem  has  been  solved  and  in 
the  only  possible  way. 


LAUGHS 

The  Janitor — How  did  you  come  ter  lose  yer 
job?  Ex-Office  Boy — Mine  and  the  boss’s  grand¬ 
mother  died  on  the  same  day. 


Miss  Young— In  Turkey  a  woman  doesn’t  know 
her  husband  until  after  she’s  married  him.  Mrs. 
Wedd— Why  mention  Turkey  especially? 


Bud — I  was  talking  to  your  girl  yesterday.  Jim 
— Are  you  sure  you  were  doing  the  talking?  Bud 
— Yes.  Jim — Then  it  wasn’t  my  girl. 


He — Just  one  kiss,  please.  She — If  I  let  you 

kiss  me  once  you’ll  want  to  kiss  me  again.  He _ 

No,  I  won’t.  She — Then  you  don’t  deserve  to  kiss 
me  at  all. 


Some  one  had  left  a  button  on  the  table  in  the 
restaurant  in  place  of  a  tip.  “Ah,  well,”  philo¬ 
sophized  the  waiter,  “everything  comes  to  him 
who  waits.” 


Mrs.  Muldooly — Th’  throuble  wid  my  husband  is 
that  he  niver  sticks  to  any  wan  thing  more’n  a 
week.  Mr.  McGroggin— Yez  do  him  injoostice, 
Mrs.  Muldooly.  Oi  never  saw  a  firmer  man  than 
your  husband  phwin  it  comes  to  a  strike. 


“You  must  have  had  some  strong  inspiration 
when  you  wrote  this  poem.”  “Verily,”  said  the 
poet,  “I  had.”  “And  what  was  it,  may  I  ask?” 
“A  dispossess  notice.” 


She — You  are  very  kind  to  invite  me  to  go 
sleighing,  but — did  your  horse  ever  run  away? 
He — Often.  You  see,  I  am  careless  about  horses, 
and  often  let  the  reins  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sleigh  and  drive  with  my  feet.  She — I’ll  go. 


Jack — You  say  you  fell  from  a  ladder  and' were 
painfully  injured?  Why  don’t  you  file  a  claim 
on  your  insurance  company?  Clarence — I  would, 
but  you  see  it  wasn't  exactly  an  accident.  I  was 
planning  to  elope  with  Mabel  and  I  mistook  her 
father’s  room  for  hers. 


WORK  AND  WIN 

INTERESTING  ARTICLES 
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GIRL  KILLED  WHILE  JOKING 
“I  couldn’t  commit  suicide  if  I  wanted  to,” 
nineteen-year-old  Rafale  Manfredonia  of  No.  3203 
Wilkinson  avenue,  the  Bronx,  gayly  exclaimed  to 
her  sister,  Eva,  thirteen,  the  other  night  as  she 
pressed  the  muzzle  of  an  automatic  pistol  to  her 
right  temple  and  pulled  the  trigger. 

There  was.  a  report  and  a  bullet  ploughed 
through  her  brain.  Eva  ran  screaming  from  the 
house.  Patrolman  Mischler  of  the  Westchester 
station  summoned  an  ambulance  from  Fordham 
Hospital,  but  Rafale  was  dead. 

Eva  told  the  police  Rafale,  impressed  by  stories 
of  robberies  in  the  neighborhood,  had  purchased 
the  revolver  for  protection  without  letting  her 
parents  know  anything  about  it. 


CHAMPION  HEN  SCORES  WITH  276  FOR 
A  YEAR 

Nebraska’s  champion  hen,  Queen  of  Cherry- 
croft,  laid  276  eggs  in  a  contest  lasting  a  year, 
which  has  just  been  finished.  She  defeated  other 
high-powered  layers  from  several  States  of  the 
nation,  shattering  a  former  record  of  272  eggs 
established  some  years  ago.  The  contest  was  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska  Agricultural  College. 

Queen  of  Cherrycroft  is  a  white  Leghorn  be¬ 
longing  to  John  W.  Welch,  who  operates  a  big 
poultry  farm  near  Omaha.  A  barred  rock  owned 
by  Mrs.  H.  C.  Kleinsmith,  Hoff,  Ore.,  was  second 
in  the  contest  with  265  eggs. 

Nebraska  has  a  hen  population  of  11,615,257, 
producing  50,000,000  dozen  eggs  annually.  The 
poultry  and  egg  industry  is  worth  $35,000,000  a 
year  to  Nebraska. 


NATURAL  WOOD  WITH  ARTIFICIAL  TINT 

Many  of  our  most  famous  woods  are  known  by 
their  colors.  Ebony  wood,  we  know,  is  black.  Wal¬ 
nut  is  a  brownish-black  and  mahogany  is  red. 
Were  we  to  go  into  a  furniture  store  to  purchase 
a  walnut  table  we  should  be  considerably  surprised 
if  the  merchant  were  to  attempt  to  sell  u?  a  table 
made  from  a  greenish-colored  wood  and  tell  us 
that  it  was  walnut.  W’d  probably  walk  out  and 
brand  him  as  several  kinds  of  a  liar.  But  he 
might  be  perfectly  truthful.  The  “black”  walnut 
might  be  green,  or,  conversely,  the  green  wood 
might  be  “black”  walnut. 

Science^  has  discovered  that  the  wood  of  grow¬ 
ing  trees  may  be  colored  with  aniline  dyes  so  that 
tinted  lumber  will  be  produced  several  months 
later  when  the  tree  is  cut  and  sawed.  A  planting 
hole  is  bored  through  the  foot  of  the  tree  trunk 
and  into  this  is  poured  a  dye  solution,  filling  the 
^  hole  to  the  brim.  The  natural  circulatory  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  tree  absorbs  the  dye  and  distributes  it 
to  every  cell,  so  that  when  the  timber  is  sawed 
'  the  wood  is  tented.  It  is  said  that  almost  any 
color  may  be  effected  in  this  way,  so  don’t  be  as¬ 
tonished  if  your  furniture  dealer  tells  you  that  a 
table  made  from  a  green  wood  is  “black”  walnut 
or  ebony  or  mahogany.  He  may  be  right. 


PAINTING  OF  CHRIST  WINS  LIBERTY  FOR 
COUNTERFEITER 

A  mural  painting  in  the  chapel  in  the  Federal 
Penitentiary,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  won  freedom  for  Max 
Sasonoff,  former  member  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company.  After  serving  a  year  and  a  half 
of  a  three-year  sentence  for  counterfeiting,  Saso¬ 
noff  walked  out  of  the  prison  gates  the  other 
morning,  paroled. 

“Jesus  Ministering  Unto  the  Helpless”  is  the 
title  of  Sasonoff’s  painting,  and  many  critics 
have  characterized  it  as  one  of  the  finest  exam¬ 
ples  of  mural  paining  in  this  country. 

Visitors  to  the  prison  have  taken  great  inter¬ 
est  in  it,  with  the  result  that  efforts  were  made 
to  obtain  a  pardon  or  a  parole  for  Sasonoff. 

Of  Russian  birth,  he  studied  under  noted  Eu¬ 
ropean  operatic  teachers  and  sang  with  Chaliapin 
and  Caruso  on  the  Continent.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  for  some 
time  and  achieved  considerable  reputation  as  a 
painter,  exhitibing  several  canvasses. 

Sasonoff  was  convicted  in  New  York  of  pre¬ 
paring  plates  for  a  counterfeit  bank  note.  His 
defense  was  that  he  was  compelled  by  a  relative 
to  complete  the  plates  after  he  had  discovered  the 
use  to  which  they  were  to  be  put  and  had  refused 
to  finish. 


MOST  SENSITIVE  OF  INSTRUMENTS 

Remarkable  progress  has  been  made  during  the 
past  decade  in  the  development  of  scientific  in¬ 
struments  of  unusual  sensitivity.  It  is  now  possi¬ 
ble  to  measure  the  ten-thousandth  part  of  an  inch, 
and  so  accurate  have  our  scientific  instruments  be¬ 
come  that  the  parts  of  engines,  must  be  calibrated 
to  this  precision.  Another  machine  exists  with 
which  it  is  possible  to  rule  nearly  30,000  lines  in 
the  space  of  an  inch. 

One  of  the  greatest  accomplishments  of  makers 
of  astronomical  instruments  is  the  invention  of  a 
highly  polished  mirror,  made  of  metal,  which 
splits  a  single  beam  of  light  into  seven  separate 
beams,  each  of  a  different  color.  The  seven  beams 
in  themselves  constitute  a  single  white  beam. 

Another  instrument  is  so  sensitive  that  it  re¬ 
sponds  to  the  heat  of  a  man’s  body  at  a  distance 
of  200  yards.  Other  instruments  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  and  are  now  in  use  for  the  detection  of 
lies.  It  is  thought  that  when  a  man  tells  a  lie 
his  heart  undergoes  a  slight  change  in  its  rhyth¬ 
mic  beat,  due  to  his  nerves,  and  these  instruments 
are  so  delicate  that  they  will  indicate  the  change, 
however  slight,  that  takes  place. 

We  recently  read  of  a  machine  so  delicate  in  its 
precision  that  it  will  inscribe  a  message  of  several 
hundred  words  on  the  head  of  a  pin.  A  manu¬ 
script  of  several  thousand  words  in  length  might 
be  thus  inscribed  on  the  head  of  a  shoe  nail.  The 
purpose  of  such  fine  writing  might  be  questioned, 
but  one  of  the  uses  for  it  would  seem  to  be  in  time 
of  war  . 
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WORK  AND  WIN 

HERE  AND  THERE 


EXCAVATION  ON  SEA  OF  GALILEE 
Part  of  an  ancient  wall  and  columns  belonging 
to  the  ancient  city  of  Biberias  on  the  Sea  of  Gal¬ 
ilee  have  been  recently  recovered.  As  soon  as 
the  ruins  were  discovered  expert  archeologists 
were  summoned  and  the  excavations  will  be  car¬ 
ried  out  under  scientific  control.  It  was  near  this 
city  that  Jesus  preached  his  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  Mary  Magdalene  is  believed  to  have 
come  from  a  near-by  town. 


SHOT  BY  BROTHER 

While  at  target  practice  in  the  back-yard  of  his 
home,  No.  481  Mamaroneck  avenue,  Mamaroneck, 
N.  Y.,  the  other  afternoon,  Henry  Stone,  eigh¬ 
teen,  was  shot  by  his  brother,  Franklin,  twenty- 
two.  The  rifle,  a  .22  calibre  repeater,  was  acci¬ 
dentally  discharged  while  being  loaded. 

The  accident  was  witnessed  by  their  mother, 
Mrs.  Michael  Hogan,  wife  of  an  official  of  the 
White  Plains  Water  Department.  She  rushed  to 
the  yard  to  find  Henry  unconscious  and  his  brother 
bending  over  him. 

At  the  Portchester  Hospital,  where  the  bullet 
was  removed,  it  was  said  Henry  had  been  struck 
in  the  right  groin.  Though  the  wound  is  danger¬ 
ous,  his  probably  will  recover.  Franklin  Was  ar¬ 
rested  on  a  technical  charge  of  assault  and  re¬ 
leased  in  the  custody  of  his  parents.  ' 


THREE  ROOMS  AND  BATH  ON  WHEELS 

One  of  the  striking  novelties  of  the  Paris  Salon 
was  a  large  automobile  bungalow  built  by  Auto¬ 
mobile  Industrielles  Saurer.  The  wheelbase  of 
this  large  machine  is  thirty  feet.  Bedrooms  for 
three  people  are  provided  besides  a  bathroom,  a 
kitchen  with  a  good-size  range  and  other  conven¬ 
iences.  The  driver  sits  in  an  armchair  in  the 
front  room  and  controls  a  sixty-horse-power  en¬ 
gine  capable  of  propelling  this  monster  at  forty 
miles  per  hour. 

In  contrast  to  this  giant  is  the  little  two-seated 
Santax  which  sells  for  about  $285,  the  former 
selling  for  about  $13,500.  This  midget  is  seven 
feet  long,  has  a  single  cylinder  three-and-a-half 
horse-power  engine,  three  speeds  and  is  capable  of 
doing  thirty-five  miles  per  hour  with  a  consump¬ 
tion  of  sixty  miles  to  the  gallon. 


METALS  FOUND  IN  MARINE  ANIMALS 
Marine  animals  are  made  partly  of  metal.  Ex¬ 
amination  by  Miss  H.  W.  Severy  of  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  of  sixteen  denizens  of  the  sea  from 
shrimps  to  whales  has  demonstrated  that  all  con- 
j  tain  zinc  and  most  of  them  copper.  For  several 
I  years  it  has  been  known  that  copper  is  present  in 
I  oysters  and  sometimes  it  occurs  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  it  colors  them  green  and  may  even  give 
them  a  metallic  taste.  Miss  Severy  showed  that 
copper  was  also  present  in  sea  anemones,  sea  urch- 
!  ins,  shrimps,,  crabs,  salmon  and  sea  lions,  but  was 
absent  in  clams  and  whales.  The  average  amount 
of  copper  fouid  in  these  animals  was  about  five 
parts  in  ton  million,  while  the  zinc  content 


amounted  to  four  parts  in  one  million.  Certain 
animals  such  as  the  snake  have  long  been  known 
to  have  some  copper  in  their  blood  which  gave  it 
the  blue  color.  It  acts  in  the  same  way  the  iron 
acts  in  the  blood  of  higher  animals :  it  is  a  carrier 
of  oxygen  to  the  tissues.  The  part  zinc  plays  in 
the  animal  body  has  not  been  ascertained,  al¬ 
though  it  is  assumed  that  it  functions  as  an  aid 
to  the  digestive  fluids.  Zinc  apparently  is  more 
widely  distributed  than  copper,  tor  the  investiga¬ 
tor  found  it  in  two  higher  animals  belonging  to 
the  group  of  mammals,  namely,  the  sea  lion  and 
the  whale;  the  latter  showed  no  trace  of  copper 
in  its  body. 


THE  BREEZIEST  SPOT  ON  THE  ATLANTIC 
COAST 

The  first  part  of  the  researches  on  the  vegeta¬ 
tion  of  Long  Island,  by  Norman  Taylor,  curator 
of  plants  at  the  Brooklyn  Botanic  Gardens,  has 
recently  been  published  as  a  part  of  Volume  II  of 
the  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden  “Memoirs.”  This 
part  deals  with  the  vegetation  of  Montauk,  the 
peninsula  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  south  fluke 
of  Long  Island,  a  region  of  great  interest  from 
a  botanical,  geological  and  meteorological  as  well 
as  an  historical  point  of  view.  In  an  attractive 
literary  style  Mr.  Taylor  describes  the  condition 
on  the  peninsula  as  far  back  as  historical  records 
go  and  brings  the  account  up  to  the  present  with 
prognostications  as  to  the  future. 

One  of  the  main  points  of  interest  is  the  con¬ 
tinual  struggle  for  domination  between  grass¬ 
lands  and  forest.  On  the  bleak,  open  downs,  ex¬ 
isting  climatic  conditions,  especially  the  wind, 
makes  forest  growth  impossible.  Mr.  Taylor 
states  that  Montauk  is  the  windiest  place  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  the  wind  movement  there  averag¬ 
ing  155,975  miles  per  year  which  is  nearly  double 
the  rate  at  the  middle  of  the  island  and  averages 
twice  as  much  as  it  does  at  Port  Jefferson  for  in¬ 
stance. 

“During  many  single  months,”  the  author  says, 
“the  wind  movement  at  Montauk  averages  13,000 
miles  (about  6,  at  Port  Jefferson),  and  hourly 
velocities  of  60,  70,  75  and  80  miles  are  not  un¬ 
common,  while  the  wind  has  been  known  to  blow 
as  much  as  84  and  86  miles  an  hour  during  se¬ 
vere  storms.”  He  describes  the  finding  of  the 
kettle-holes  (cavities  left  after  glacial  reces¬ 
sions)  occupied  by  trees,  but  clipped  off  at  the 
down's  level  by  the  wind  action.  On  the  lee¬ 
ward  side  of  the  forest  known  as  Hither  Woods 
Mr.  Taylor  notes  also  a  gradual  encroachment  of 
young  forest  onto  the  downs,  and  by  several  in¬ 
genious  methods  has  estimated  that  the  rate  of 
this  encroachment  is  about  400  feet  in  two  years. 

The  work  is  rich  in  illustrations  taken  from  lo¬ 
cal  historical  records  and  is  a  very  valuable  ad¬ 
dition  to  our  knowledge  of  Long  Island,  from  an 
historical  as  well  as  an  ecological  point  of  view. 
Part  2,  “Floral  of  Montauk,”  which  is^ow  pub¬ 
lished  together  with  Part  1  contains  a  list  of  the 
plants  at  Montauk. 


How  I  increased  my  salary 
more  than  500% 


ty 

Joseph  Jnderson 

1AM  just  the  average  man — twenty-eight  years 
old,  with  a  wife  and  a  three-year-old  youngster. 

I  left  school  when  I  was  fourteen.  My  parents 
didn’t  want  me  to  do  it,  but  I  thought  I  knew  more 
than  they  did. 

I  can  see  my  father  now,  standing  before  me, 
pleading,  threatening,  coaxing  me  to  keep  on  with 
my  schooling.  With  tears  in  his  eyes  he  told  me 
how  he  had  been  a  failure  all  his  life  because  of 
lack  of  education — that  the  untrained  man  is  always 
forced  to  work  for  a  small  salary — that  he  had 
hoped,  yes,  and  prayed,  that  I  would  be  a  more 
successful  man  than  he  was. 

But  no!  My  mind  was  made  up.  I  had  been 
offered  a  job  at  nine  dollars  a  week  and  I  was  going 
to  take  it. 

That  nine  dollars  looked  awfully  big  to  me.  I 
didn’t  realize  then,  nor  for  years  afterward,  that  I 
was  being  paid  only  for  the  work  of  my  hands.  My 
brain  didn’t  count. 

THEN  one  day,  glancing  through  a  magazine,  I 
came  across  the  story  of  a  man  just  like  myself. 
He,  too,  had  left  school  when  he  was  fourteen  years 
of  age,  and  had  worked  for  years  at  a  small  salary. 
But  he  was  ambitious.  He  decided  that  he  would 
get  out  of  the  rut  by  training  himself  to  become 
expert  in  some  line  of  work. 

So  he  got  in  touch  with  the  International  Corre¬ 
spondence  Schools  at  Scranton  and  started  to  study 
in  his  spare  time  at  home.  It  was  the  turn  in  the 
road  for  him — the  beginning  of  his  success.  j 

Most  stories  like  that  tell  of  the  presidents  of 

treat  institutions  who  are  earning  $25,000  and 
50,000  a  year.  Those  stories  frighten  me.  I  don’t 
think  I  could  ever  earn  that  much.  But  this  story 
told  of  a  man  who,  through  spare  time  study,  lifted 
himself  from  $25  to  $75  a  week.  It  made  an  im¬ 
pression  on  me  because  it  talked  in  terms  I  could 
understand.  It  seemed  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
I  could  do  as  well. 

I  tell  you  it  didn’t  take  me  long  that  time  to  mark 
and  send  in  that  familiar  coupon.  Information 
regarding  the  Course  I  had  marked  came  back  by 
return  mail.  I  found  it  wasn’t  too  late  to  make  up 
the  education  I  had  denied  myself  as  a  boy. 

I  was  surprised  to  fcnd  out  how  fascinating  a 
home-study  course  could  be.  The  I.  C.  S.  worked 
with  me  every  hour  I  had  to  spare.  I  felt  myself 
growing.  I  knew  therf  was  a  bigger  job  waiting 
for  me  somewhere. 

Four  months  after  I  enrolled  my  employer  came 
|0  me  and  told  me  that  he  always  gave  preference 
i*  men  who  studied  their  jobs — and  that  my  next 


salary  envelope  would  show  how  much  he  thought 
of  the  improvement  in  my  work. 

Today,  my  salary  is  more  than  300%  greater  than 
it  was  when  I  began  my  studies.  That  increase  has 
meant  a  better  home  and  all  the  luxuries  that  make 
life  worth  while. 

What  I  have  done,  you  can  do.  For  I  am  just  an 
average  man.  I  had  no  more  education  to  begin 
with  than  you  have — perhaps  not  as  much.  The 
only  difference  is  a  matter  of  training. 

TO  every  man  who  is  earning  less  than  $75  a 
week,  I  say  simply  this: — Find  out  what  the 
1.  C.  S.  can  do  for  you! 

It  will  take  only  a  minute  of  your  time  to  mark 
and  mail  the  coupon.  But  that  one  simple  act  may 
change  your  whole  life. 

If  I  hadn’t  taken  that  first  step  four  years  ago 
I  wouldn’t  be  writing  this  message  to  you  today! 
No,  and  I  wouldn’t  be  earning  anywhere  near  $75 
a  week,  either  1 

INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
Box  4495-B,  Scranton,  Penna. 

Without  cost  or  obligation,  please  tell  me  how  I  can  qualify  for 
the  position  or  in  the  subject  before  which  I  have  marked  an  2£: 

BUSINESS  TRAINING  COURSES 

3  Salesmanship 


EBusiness  Management 
Industrial  Management 
□  Personnel  Organization 
□  Traffic  Management 
□  Business  Law 
□Banking  and  Banking  Law 
□Accountancy  ( including  C.P. . 

HCost  Accounting 
Bookkeeping 
□  Private  Secretary 
□  Spanish  □  French 

TECHNICAL  AND 
□  Electrical  Engineering 
□  Electric  Lighting 
Mechanical  Engineer 
Mechanical  Draftsman 
□  Machine  Shop  Practice 
□  Railroad  Positions 
]Gas  Engine  Operating 
Civil  Engineer 
3  Surveying  and  Mapping 
Metallurgy 
Steam  Engineering 
]Radio 

Name. 

Street 


□  Advertising 
n  Better  Letters 

□  Show  Card  Lettering 

n  Stenography  and  Typing 

□  Business  English 
i..)  □Civil  Service 

□  Railway  Mall  Clerk 
□Common  School  Subjects 

□  High  School  Subjects 

□  Illustrating  □  Cartooning 
INDUSTRIAL  COURSES 

□^Architect 
Blue  Print  Reading 
Contractor  and  Builder 
Architectural  Draftsman 
Concrete  Builder 
Structural  Engineer 
Chemistry  □  Pharmacy 
Automobile  Work 
Airplane  Engines 
Navigation 

Agriculture  and  Poultry 
Mathematics 


City . . . . . State. 


Occupation . 

Persons  residing  in  Canada  should  send  this  coupon  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Correspondence  Schools  Canadian,  Limited,  Montreal,  Canada. 


OLD  MONEY  WANTED 


$2  to  $500  EACH  D£ 
coins.  Keep  ALL  Old  or  odd  money,  it  may 
be  VERY  valuable.  Send  10  cts.  for  ILLUS¬ 
TRATED  COIN  VALUE  BOOK,  4x6.  Get 
Posted.  We  pay  CASH. 

CLARKE  COIN  CO.j  Ave.  13,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


DETECTIVES 


Earn  Big  Money 

Travel.  Write  Dept.  K, 
American  Detective  System,  1968  Broadway, 
New  York  City 


Was  Losing  All  Hair! 

But  Now  See  What  Kctalko  Has  Done  ! 

Miss  Verdie  Bolt’s  hair  was 
coming  out  by  combfuls  and 
complete  loss  seemed  sure.  She 
writes  that  she  was  terribly 
worried.  Then  somebody  told 
her  about  K  o  t  a  1  k  o  .  She 
started  using  it.  Her  hair  soon 
stopped  from  falling  and  from 
coming  away  on  the  comb  and 
brush,  and  developed  new, 

;  beautiful,  healthy  growth.  The  photo  shows 
;  what  3  boxes  of  Kotalko  did.  There  are  legions 
I  of  other  such  wonderful  cases  on  record.  Kotalko 
I  is  for  men’s,  women’s  and  children’s  hair. 

Genuine  Kotalko  contains  real  bear  oil,  juice  of  the 
rare  pilocarpus  plant  and  ten  other  ingredients.  You  may 
buy  it  at  a  busy  druggist’s.  Guarantee  in  each  box.  Or 
write  for  proof  box  with  booklet,  free  by  mail.  Address: 

Kota!  Company,  Q-370,  Station  L,  Mew  York. 


Flay  tMs  Jaazy  Sax, 
'Without  Frastlee 

Any  one  can  play  this  Imported  Jazzy 
Sax  right  away.  No  knowledge  of 
music  required,  no lessons.  Play  by  nun 
bars  Instead  of  notes.  All  Instructions 
and  16  songs  free  1  Be  popular  at 
parties,  dances,  picnics,  entertain 
ments.  Glistening  polished  brass  all 
over,  except  nickel  mouthpiece. 

Looks  just  hke  regular  saxophone, 
the  same  size. 


Play  Jazz 
RightAway 


lbs.  Beau 
clear,  ringing 
tones  and  de¬ 
lightful  har- 


Supply 

Limited 


V.  D.  Beatty, 
says:  “This  ia 
easy:  I  played 
tunes  after  fifteen 
minutes  and  am  de¬ 
lighted.”  No  need  to 
spend  $85  when  you 
can  own  a  Jazzy  Sax. 

Send 

No  Money 


arrives  pay  the  postman  only  $6.93 
plus  a  few  pennies  postage.  Guar¬ 
anteed  or  money  refunded.  Don’t 
delay,  act  now  !  , 

FERRY  &  COMPANY,  Dept.  2464 
75  W.  Van  Buren  Chicago,  Illinois 


Resurrection  Plant 

One  of  the  most  won- 
derful  plants  known. 
Possesses  the  strange 
power  of  turning  in 
a  few  minutes  from 
an  apparently  life¬ 
less,  dry  herb  to  a 
BEAUTIFUL  LIVING  FERNLIKE  PLANT  of  a  dark  green 
color.  Simply  place  the  plant  in  saucer 
cf  water,  it  will  open  up  and  start  to 
grow  in  20  minutes.  When  taken  out  it/ 
will  dry  up  and  go  to  sleep  until  placed! 
in  water  again.  Fine  house  plant— f 
summer  or  winter.  IQ  cents  each' 

SSfSlfc  agents  wanted 

Johnson-Smith  Co.,  Dept.  39,  Racine,  Wis. 


Gold  Filled  Monogram  Ring  E'DlTtr 
Guaranteed  for  3  years.  To  *  BCE 
introduce  our  Sweet  Smelling  Sa¬ 
chet  Powder, we  will  send  this  ring, 
any  size,  hand  Engraved  with  your  three 


IRY  QUEEN 
Dept.  955 


CO. 

Attleboro,  Mass. 


SEND  US  YOUR  FILMS 


>.00  in  Prizes  Given  Away.  First  Prize  Ford 


Touring  Car.  Write  us 


Away.  First  Prize  Ford 
for  Free  Coupon  entitl- 


Roanoke  Photo  Fin.  Co.,  223  Beil,  Roarsoke.Va. 


BIG  VALUE  for.  10  Cis. 

0  Songs,  words  and  music;  25  Pic¬ 
tures  Pretty  Girls ;  40  Ways  to  Make 
Money;  1  Joke  Book;  1  Book  on 
Love  ;1  Magic  Book;  1  Book  Letter 
Writing;  1  Dream  Book  and  For¬ 
tune  Teller;  1  Cook  Book;  1  Base 
Ball  Book,  gives  rules  for  games;  1 
Toy  Maker  Book;  “ 

Flowers;  ’ 

.bet;  12 

?Magic  Age  Table;  Great  North  Pole 
—  Game:  100  Conundrums;  3  Puzzles: 
12  Games;  30  Verses  for  Autograph  Albums.  '  All 
the  above  by  mail  for  10  cts.  and  S  cts.  postage. 
Royal  Sales  Co.,  Desk  134,  South  Norwalk,  Ct. 


Comics,  Cartoons,  Commercial,  Newspaper 
and  Magazine  Illustrating,  Pastel  Crayon 
Portraits  and  Fashions.  By  Mail  or  Local 
Classes.  Easy  method.  Write  for  terms  and 
List  of  successful  students. 

ASSOCIATED  ART  STUDIOS 
A-92  Flatiron  Building,  New  York 


TOBACCO 

Habit  Cured  or  No  Pay 

Aay  form,  cigars,cigarett«s,pipe,  chewing,  or  snuff 
Guaranteed.  Harmless.  Complete  treatment  sent 
oas  trial.  Costs  Si  .00  if  it  cures.  Nothing  if  it  fails. 

SUPERBA  CO.  M-21,  Baltimore,  Md. 


UNDER  £  R 0  U  N  D  t RE  A  SO RE S 


How  and  Whesre  t©  Find  them 

Model  Publishing  Co..  21  Como  Building.  CWlesgo 


RMUSET 


hWSTH _ 

_ „ _ HEAD  PHONES 

TH 18  WONDER  RADIO  SET 

in  special  metal  cabinet  with  double  head 
phones,  complete, ^ready^to^  hook  up 

LISTEN  in  on  concerts,  sports,  lectures, 
singing,  etc.  QUICK!  Send  only  your  name 
to-day  for  wonderful  FREE  RADIO  PLAN. 

GUARANTEE  SALES  CO. 

2fi  Washington  Place,  Dept.  106.  New  York 


FIRST  IN 
ITALY 


While  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  accepted 
that  ice  cream 
was  first  made  in 
Italy,  perhaps  at 
about  the  time 
America  was  dis¬ 
covered,  it  was 
left  to  the  United 
States  to  develop 
the  industry  on  a 
great  scale,  Prof. 
Martin  Morten- 
sen,  head  of  the 
department  o  f 
dairying  in  the 
Ohio  State  Col¬ 
lege,  said  recently 
at  the  World’s 
Dairy  Congress. 

It  is  thought 
that  ice  cream 
was  introduced 
into  France  about 
1550,  and  the 
earliest  record  of 
it  in  England  was 
found  in  a  house¬ 
keeping  magazine 
published  in  1786. 
But  it  was  not  un¬ 
til  1751  that  the 
first  wholesale  ice 
cream  business 
was  started  by 
J acob  Russell  in 
Baltimore. 

The  ice  cream 
business  in  the 
United  States  in¬ 
creased  from  80,- 
000,000  gallons  in 
1909  to  263,529,- 
000  gallons  in 
1912.  The  ice 
cream  cone  was 
invented  in  1904. 

Professor  Mor- 
tensen  attributed 
the  great  success 
of  the  industry  to 
the  sound  busi- 
n  e  s  s  principles 
employed  by  the 
men  who  entered 
it.  He  said  the 
rapid  develop¬ 
ment  of  machin¬ 
ery,  trade  jour¬ 
nals  and  instruc¬ 
tion  in  colleges  in 
the  art  of  ice 
cream  making 
had  done  much  to 
increase  the  bus¬ 
iness. 


Radio 

Course 

FREE 

An  up-to-the-minute 
Home  Study  Course— 
the  latest  wireless  de¬ 
velopments— given  free 
to  all  who  enroll  for 
my  great  Electrical 
Course  NOW..  Two 
courses  for  the  price  of 
one.  Mail  coupon  for 
full  particulars. 


What’s 

YOUR 

Future? 

Today  you  are  earning 
$20  to  $30  a  week.  In 
the  same  six  days  as  an 
Electrical  Expert,  you 
can  make  from  $70  to 
$200,  and  make  it  easier 
—not  work  half  so  hard. 

Then  why  remain  in 
the  “small  pay”game— 
in  a  line  of  work  that 
offers— No  Big  Promo¬ 
tion— No  Big  Income — 
No  Big  Future? 

Fit  yourself  for  a  Big 
Job. 

Your 
Success 
Is  Guar¬ 
anteed 

So  sure  am  I  that  you 
can  learn  electricity — 
so  sure  ami  after  study¬ 
ing  with  me,  you  too 
get  in  the  “big  money” 
class  in  electrical  work, 
that  I  will  guarantee 
under  Bond  to  return 
every  single  penny  paid 
me  in  tuition  if,  when 
you  have  finished  my 
Course  you  are  not  sat¬ 
isfied  it  was  the  best 
investment  you  ever 
made. 


“Electrical  Experts” 
Earn  $12  to  $30  a  Day 

Be  an  Electrical  Expert 

Today  even  the  ordinary  electrician — the  “screw-driver”  kind — is  making  money 
— big  money.  But  it’s  the  trained  man — the  man  who  knows  the  whys  and 
wherefores  of  Electricity— the  “Electrical  Expert”— who  is  picked  out  to  “boss”  ordinary 
electricians— to  boss  the  big  jobs — the  jobs  that  pay  $3,500  to  $10,000  a  Year..  Get  in 
line  for  one  of  these  “Big  Jobs’ '  by  enrolling  now  for  my  easily-learned,  quickly-grasped,  right- 
up-to-the-minute  Spare  Time  Home  Study  Course  in  Practical  Electricity. 

Age  or  Lack  of  Experience  No  Drawback 

You  don’t  have  to  be  a  College  Man;  you  don’t  have  to  be  a  High  School  Graduate.  My  Course 
in  Electricity  is  the  most  simple,  thorough  and  successful  in  existence,  and  offers  every  a. 
man,  regardless  of  age,  education  or  previous  experience,  the  chance  to  become,  in  a 
very  short  time,  an  “Electrical  Expert,”  able  to  make  from  $70  to  $200  a  week. 

I  Give  Yon  a  Heal  Training  S 

As  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Chicago  Engineering  Works,  I  know  exactly  the  kind  of  & 
training  a  man  needs  to  enable  him  to  get  and  hold  good  positions,  and  to  earn  _  _ 

big  pay.  I  not  only  know,  but  I  give  you  that  training — I  will  train  you  as  I  ^  rwdro 
have  trained  thousands  of  other  men  who,  today,  are  holding  splendid  elec-  A 
trical  positions,  or  are  in  business  for  themselves  as  Electrical  Contractors.  J?  Chief 

ELECTRICAL  with  me  you  do  PRACTICAL  work-at  # 

IN  if  HOME.  You  start  right  in  after  the  A  CillCag© 

&  Working  Outfit  first  few  lsssong  work  at  Engineering' 

YOUR  PROFESSION  in  a  practical  way.  For  this  you  need  sppartus,  and  Wnrks 

I  give  it  to  you  ABSOLUTELY  FREE.  For  a  limited  period,  besides  mak-  Av 

Inga  slashing  cut  in  the  cost  of  my  tuition,  I  will  GIVE  each  new  stud-  Jj?  Dent.  208  •  2150  Law- 
ent  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  OF  COST,  a  complete  Electrical  Working  rencs  Ave  .  Onscawji.  Ill 

Outfit,  consisting  of  Voltmeter,  Ammeter,  Electric  Motor,  Bells,  Wire  ’  • 

Gauge.WireforWiring,  Tools,  etc. ,  for  home  and  construction  work,  Dear  bir:  — bend  at  once  aam- 

__  _  __  __  _  ,  ___  _  jW  pie  Lessons,  your  Big  Book,  and 

Brat  Tow  Must  Aet  Today  >  cK.235 

This  offer  is  positively  limited,  and  may  shortly  be  withdrawn.  &  fully  prepaid,  without  obligation  < 

Fill  in  and  send  me  the  coupon,  or  drop  me  a  post-card,  part, 

giving  me  your  full  name  and  address,  and_receive  full 


loamy 


particulars  of  this  great  offer.  But  doit  NOW— TODAY 
— before  it  is  too  late. 

L.  Li.  COOKE,  Chief  Engineei*  i 
CHICAGO  ENGINEERING  WORMS 

Dept.  208  2150  Lawrence  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Name- 


Addrees. 


WORK  AND  WIN 


ISSUES 
with  the 


Dons ;  or,  Lively 
or,  A  Trip  to  the  Fur 
or,  Saving  a  Young  Man 


-  LATEST 

1264  Fred  Fearnot’s  Fight 

Times  in  Mexico. 

1265  “  and  the  Boy  Hunter; 

Country. 

1266  **  and  “Broadway  Bob” ; 

from  Ruin. 

1267  “  Baseball  Stars;  or,  Winning  the  Opening  Game. 

1268  “  Temperance  War;  or,  Cleaning  Up  a  Bad  Town. 

1269  “  and  “Little  Iron-Arm”;  or.  The  Boy  Wizard 

of  the  Diamond. 

1270  “  as  Ringmaster;  or,  Training  a  Boy  Acrobat. 

1271  “  New  Delivery;  or,  Giving  Them  a  Hard  Curve. 

1272  “  and  the  “Night  Raiders”;  or,  A  Terrible  Time 

at  Tankville. 

1273  “  Inside  Game;  or,  Playing  to  Win  All  the  Way. 

1274  “  in  the  Swamp ;  or,  Exciting  Times  iir  the  Ever- 

1275  “  and  “Jumping  Jack”;  or,  The  Boy  Wonder  of 

the  Athletes. 

1277  “  Ten -Mile  Swim;  or,  a  Mighty  Test  of  Endur¬ 

ance. 

1278  “  Boy  Sprinters;  or,  Winning  the  Great  Olympic 

Prize. 

1280  “  and  Dick  the  Dandy;  or,  The  Biggest  Fool  In 

New  York. 

1281  “  Tug-of-War;  or,  Holding  His  Own  with  Strong 

Men. 

1282  “  Deep  Sea  Dive;  or,  The  Great  Lighthouse  Mys- 

.  tery. 

1283  “  Heei-and -Toe  Race;  or,  His  Great  Thousand- 

Mile  Walk. 

1284  “  in  the  “Five  Points”;  or.  Working  for  the  Poor. 

1285  “  Baseball  Wonder;  or.  The  Smartest  Boy  in  the 

League. 

1286  “  Superior  Stroke;  or,  Coaching  a  College  Eight. 

1287  “  and  the  Temperance  Girl;  or,  Winning  a  Great 

Fight  Against  Rum. 

1288  “  and  the  Figure  Four;  or,  The  Sign  of  Mystery. 

1289  “  and  the  Boy  from  Home;  or,  Helping  Gut  an 

Orphan.  , 

1290  “  Fight  for  Freedom;  or,  Surrounded  by  Foes. 

1291  “  Boy  Half-Back;  or,  Teaching  a  Young  Eleven 

the  Game. 

1292  “  and  the  Lost  Boy ;  or,  A  Mystery  of  the  Streets. 

1293  “  Gridiron  Victory;  or,  Out  With  a  Winning 

Eleven. 

1294  "  Fighting  a  Forest  Fire;  or,  A  Tough  Time  in 

the  Woods. 

1295  “  Last  Hope;  or,  a  Desperate  Football  Game. 

1296  “  and  the  Blackmailer;  or,  Getting  Even  with  a 

Great  Villain. 

1297  “  Match  Race!  or.  Winning  the  Indoor  Marathon. 

1298  “  and  the  Railroad  King;  or,  The  Man  Who  Wor¬ 

shiped  Money. 

1299  “  on  a  Wolf  Hunt;  or,  A  Hundred  Miles  on 

Snowshoes. 

1300  “  Hockey  Team ;  or,  The  Greatest  Game  on  Rec- 

ord. 

1301  “  Ski  Jumpers;  or,  Beating  the  Champion  of  the 

North. 

1302  “  Held  Up;  or,  Cleaning  Out  a  Tough  Gang. 

1303  “  Fred  Fearnot’s  Match  Game;  or,  Winning  at 

Basket  Ball. 

1804  “  and  “Dakota  Dan;”  or.  The  Man  or  Grit  and 
Gold. 

H305  “  Mountain  Climb;  or,  Lost  in  a  Crater. 

1306  “  Skating  for  Glory ;  or,  Beating  the  Best  of 

Them. 

1307  “  and  Greedy  Gus ;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Wanted 

Everything. 

For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  price,  7c  per  copy,  In  money  ar 
postage  stamps,  by 

HARRY  E.  WOLFF,  Publisher,  Inc., 

166  West  *3d  Street-  New  York  City 


SCENARIOS 


HOW  TO 
WRITE  THEM 


Price  35  Cents  Per  Copy 

This  book  contains  all  the  most  recent  changes  In 
the  method  of  construction  and  submission  of  sce¬ 
narios.  Sixty  Lessons,  covering  every  phase  of  sce¬ 
nario  writing.  For  sale  by  all  Newsdealers  and  Book¬ 
stores.  If  you  cannot  procure  a  copy,  send  us  the 
price,  35  cents,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  and  we 
will  mail  vou  one.  postage  free.  Address 
L.  SEN  ARENS,  319  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y 


OUR  TEN -CENT  HAND  BOOKS 

Useful,  Instructive,  and  Amusing.  They  contain 
Valuable  Information  on  Almost 
Every  Subject. 


No.  56.  HOW  TO  BEOME  AN  ENGINEER.  —  Con¬ 
taining  full  instructions  how  to  become  a  locomotive 
engineer;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomo-' 
tive;  together  with  a  full  description  of  everything  an 
engineer  should  know. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.  —  By  Old  King 
Brady,  the  well-known  detective.  In  which  he  lavs  down 
some  valuable  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some 
adventures  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER  — 
Containing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and 
how  to  work  it;  also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic 
Lantern  Slides  and  other  Transparencies.  Handsomely 
illustrated. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES 

—  Containing  full  directions  for  making  electrical  ma¬ 
chines,  induction  coils,  dynamos  and  many  novel  toys 
to  be  worked  by  electricity.  By  B.  A.  R.  Bennett  Fully 
illustrated. 

No.  65.  MULDOON’S  JOKES.— The  most  original  joke 
book  ever  published,  and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor 
It  contains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes  conun¬ 
drums,  etc.,  of  Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit,’  humor¬ 
ist  and  practical  joker  of  the  day. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES.  —  Containing  over 
three  hundred  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums  with 
key  to  same.  A  complete  book.  Fully  illustrated 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS  —Con 
taming  a  large  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amm 
ing  electrical  tricks,  together  with  illustrations  Bv  A 
Anderson.  '  v 

No.  68.  IIOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.— Contain¬ 
ing  over  one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive 
tricks  with  chemicals.  By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely 
illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT-OF-HAND  —  Con¬ 
taining  over  fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by 
magicians.  Also  containing  the  secret  of  second  siaht 
Fully  illustrated.  s  ' 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.  —  Containing 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many 
kinds.  Fullv  illustrated. 

No.  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS —Con 
taining  complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixfv 
Mechanical  Tricks.  Fully  illustrated.  y 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS 

—  Embracing  ail  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card 

tricks,  with  illustrations.  p 

No.  74.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  CORRECTLY 

—  Containing  full  instructions  for  writing  letters  on  al¬ 

most  any  subject;  also  rules  for  punctuation  and  ex¬ 
position,  with  specimen  letters.  i 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND 

—  Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of 
lines  of  the  hand,  or  the  secret  of  palmistry  Also  the 
secret  of  telling  future  events  by  aid  of  moles  marks' 
scars,  etc.  Illustrated. 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS 

—  Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  performed  bv 

leading  conjurers  and  magicians.  Arranged  for  home 
amusement.  Fully  illustrated.  °^8 

No.  80.  GUS  WILLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK.  —  Containing 
the  latest  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this 
world-renowned  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages* 
handsome  colored  cover,  containing  a  half-tone  photo 
of  the  author. 

No.  83.  HOW  TO  DO  PALMISTRY.  —  Containing  the 
most  approved  methods  of  reading  the  lines  on  the  hand 
together  with  a  full  explanation  of  their  meaning.  Also 
explaining  phrenology,  and  the  key  to  telling  character 
by  the  bumps  on  the  head.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch.  A.  C  S 
Fullv  illustrated. 

No.  83.  HOW  TO  HYPNOTIZE.  —  Containing  valu¬ 
able  and  instructive  information  regarding  the  science 
of  hypnotism.  Also  explaining  the  most  approved  meth¬ 
ods  which  are  employed  by  the  leading  hypnotists  of 
the  world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S. 

For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  price,  10c.  per  copy, 
in  money  or  stamps,  by 

HARRY  E.  WOLFF,  Publisher,  Inc. 

166  West  23d  Street,  New  York  City. 
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